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Last week the California 
Assembly passed, with lit- 
tle or no amendment, a bill 
relating to alien ownership and leasing of 
land. Another bili, which is less objection- 
able in form, is still, as we write, before the 
Senate. Evidently final action will not be 
taken unless by conference and compromise 
between the two branches of the Legislature. 
The Assembly bill provides that an alien may 
acquire property and hold it for one year, 
after which it may be taken by the State by 
a suit brought by the District Attorney or 
the Attorney-General ; to hold property longer 
than a year, the alien must declare his inten- 
tion of becoming a citizen; property may-not 
be leased to any alien for a period of more 
than five years. But the most questionable 
section of the bill is that which provides that 
every corporation the majority of the issued 
capital stock of which is owned by aliens 
ineligible to become citizens of the United 
States shall be considered an alien within the 
meaning of the act. This is regarded by the 
Japanese as discrimination, for most Califor- 


The Aliens Bill in 
California 


‘nians hold that the Japanese are ineligible to 


become citizens ; on the other hand, it might 
be argued that if those Japanese who claim 
that they are eligible are right, and can obtain 
court decisions to that effect, they obviously 
have no cause of complaint against the pro- 
posed law. Questions of race origin and the 
definition of race terms, like ‘‘ Mongolian,” 
are involved. An authoritative finding as to 
the legal right to become citizens would be 
of great importance, but would take much 
time to obtain. The Senate bill limits the 
power of a// aliens to hold and lease land, 
and in terms it promises to protect all treaty 
rights. This does not discriminate against 
aliens not eligible to citizenship. Naturally 
it has called out informal protests from sev- 
eral countries other than Japan. The advo- 
cates of the Assembly bill are making much 


of the assertion that aliens cannot, as a prac- 
tical matter, buy or lease land in Japan, despite 
nominal treaty rights, but omit to add that 
in Japan all aliens are treated alike in this 
respect, while the proposed bill discriminates 
against aliens not eligible to naturalization. 
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le There Need A question of fundamental 
for Restriction? i™portance is this: Is there 

such extended alien owner- 
ship of land in California as to be, or 
threaten to become, a public danger or 
serious detriment? We have seen nothing 
at all accurate or comprehensive on this sub- 
ject. When the school-exclusion question 
came up a few years ago, Mr. George Ken- 
nan, in The Outlook, showed by facts and 
figures that the Japanese school attendance 
was almost ludicrously small, and that the 
alleged evil, if it were one at all, was insignifi- 
cant, with a large political incitement behind 
the agitation. As to the present matter one 
Californian paper, the “ Argonaut,” says: 
‘** There is no general movement on the part 
of Japanese, against whom the bill is espe- 
cially directed, to acquire lands in California, 
and if there were, the enactment proposed 
would not check it. . . . It is just a bit of 
cheap political buncombe, meaningless and 
ineffective in itself, useful only in that it may 
help somebody to get votes under pretense 
of being a Japanese baiter.” At Tokyo last 
week American residents and Japanese citi- 
zens who are members of the Peace Society 
joined in a resolution urging the California 
legislators to pause and investigate, and ex- 
pressing the belief that the bill would impair 
American prestige, work injustice to the 
Japanese, and injure commerce. We hope 
that the people of California will see the jus- 
tice of having full and fair investigation of the 
facts and discussion of the principles instead of 
acting hastily upon a matter which, whatever 
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the State’s rights may be, is in its nature of 
National and international importance. In 
this they should be aided and warned by the 
authorities at Washington. The theory that 
the United States Government has no proper 
part to play when treaty rights of a friendly 
people are threatened, or even when such a 
people believe that hostile and offensive 
action is about to be taken by a State Gov- 
ernment, is a theory of weakness and futility. 
An Administration can at least communicate 
to the State authorities its views on the 
questions involved, and, if it sees the State 
about to violate treaty and friendly relations 
against such warning, it might well announce 
in advance its intention to bring the matter 
by its own Federal District Attorney before 
the Federal courts for authoritative interpreta- 
tion. We hope that President Wilson is mis- 
quoted in the despatches which represent him 
as saying that there is nothing to do but pay 
damages if aliens are mistreated under cover 
of State law. The Nation as a whole is 
responsible for the right and fair treatment 
of foreign citizens in this country, and it has 
both a right to act and a duty to perform. 
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Last week Mr. John 
J. Mitchell, a Demo- 
crat, was chosen Con- 
gressman from the Thirteenth District of 
Massachusetts, hitherto a Republican strong- 
hold, to fill the vacancy left by the resignation 
of Representative Weeks, a Republican, who 
has now succeeded Senator Crane as United 
States Senator from Massachusetts. Accord- 
ing to the first despatches Mr. Mitchell exceed- 
ed his Republican opponent by over forty-one 
hundred votes, and his Progressive opponent 
by over seventy-three hundred. But this 
does not tell the whole story. The Republi- 
cans did not go to the polls in very large 
numbers, and some of them who did go voted 
for Mr. Mitchell. Moreover, he was greatly 
assisted by a Republican shoe manufacturer 
of the district who spoke from the same 
platform with him during the campaign, and 
disputed the statement made by the Repub- 
licans that free shoes meant the ruin of the 
shoe industry. A percentage statement of 
the election gives a fair idea of the condi- 
tions of the three political parties in Massa- 
chusetts. The Democrats and Progressives 
lost four or five per cent of the vote polled 
by each party in the Presidential election last 
autumn, but the Republicans lost forty-five 
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per cent. The fact that the Progressives 
maintained their numbexs is noteworthy be- 
cause the Democrats had the prestige of the 
triumphant party in National affairs. That 
the Republicans take their defeat very much 
to heart is indicated by the following excerpt 
from an editorial in that foremost Repub- 
lican organ, the New York “ Tribune :” 

It is impossible to tell how much the attitude 
of the Republican reorganization in Massachu- 
setts has had to do with the dissatisfaction with 
the party which this marked decline in its vote 
indicates ; but the party there has not sought 
intelligently to win back those who left it in the 
National election. . . . Postponing reorganiza- 
tion is trifling with a serious situation. The 
party should be able to enter the important 
Congressional campaign next year under en- 
lightened leadership, and with a policy that will 
commend it to the people. ... The result in 
Massachusetts should wake the do-nothing lead- 
ers to a sense of the folly of merely waiting for 
victory to fall into the party’s hands. 


It is also significant that in a State where, 
if anywhere, there ought to be intelligent 
opposition to the new tariff bill there is a 
collapse of such opposition. If this election 
indicates a general sentiment, the voters in 
Massachusetts are ready to say that they 
want the Democratic experiment with the 
tariff to proceed and be given every chance 
of success. Inthe meantime the Progressives 
have held a meeting of their National Execu- 
tive Committee in New York, and it is evi- 
dent that there is to be no let-up in the plans 
to push forward the programme for which 
the Progressive party stands. 


Last week we criticised 
the action of the Demo- 
crats in the House of 
Representatives in refusing to hold an open 
caucus. Now we may record our cordial 
commendation of the Republicans in the 
House who last week, for the first time, it is 
believed, in the history of the party, held an 
open caucus, to which press representatives 
were invited. Thus they follow the example 
set bythe Progressives. ‘The matter considered 
was the tariff situation; no important result 
was obtained ; the really single important fea- 
ture of this particular caucus was that it was in 
fact open, and that it is probably the precursor 
of other Republican open caucuses. The 
legislation of the country, as we said last week, 
is now practically framed in caucus or com- 
mittee, both of which in the past have been 
secret ; they should be open ; for otherwise 


The Republicans in 
Open Caucus 
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the country is kept in a condition of ignorance 
as to the progress of public matters about 
which it should be promptly and fully in- 
formed. 


2 


New York is in some 
respects one of the 
most backward States 
in the Union. Its great mass is hard to 
move. For years there has been an agita 
tion to reform the primary and election laws 
of the State. Governor Hughes, who made 
a vigorous and impressive fight for direct 
nominations and met with a popular response 
that was unmistakable, left office without 
achieving his purpose. Public sentiment, 
however, was so pronounced that all parties 
have come to the nominal support of this 
reform. If the people are competent to 
select public officers, they are competent to 
select the nominees for public office. This 
has ceased to be a partisan question. ‘The 
political boss, however, has stood against the 
effort to institute real direct nominations, and, 
when he has been unable to defeat it by open 
opposition, has often succeeded by subterfuge. 
In this respect the machine leaders of. both 
the Democratic and Republican parties have 
been non-partisan on this question and have 
joined in frustrating the will of the people at 
large. The present New York law, which 
nominally establishes direct nominations, is 
notorious for its success in thwarting the very 
objects of real popular primaries. The 
Democratic leaders in the Legislature have 
done nothing to indicate that they really 
mean to give the people the primary law 
they should have. After sending a mes- 
sage in favor of such a law to the Legis- 
lature, Governor Sulzer met in the execu- 
tive chamber at Albany representatives of 
the three parties—Democratic, Republican, 
and Progressive. Ex-Senator Davenport, 
Chairman of the State Legislative Committee 
of the Progressive party, and Charles Gib- 
son, Republican, who was prominent in the 
Hughes campaign for direct nominations, 
were among those who openly supported this 
Democratic Governor in his efforts for pri- 
mary reform. In summoning together in this 
way men of all parties, Governor Sulzer has 
taken this question out of politics, and, if he 
succeeds, no one, whether Republican, Demo- 
crat, or Progressive, who believes in the prin- 
ciple of direct nomination,\ will hesitate to 
credit him with a fine achievement. 


Governor Sulzer and 
Direct Primaries 


Tyranny of the sort that one 
associates with unlimited mon- 
archies and with feudal lords 
is no longer to be feared—at least in the 
United States. There is another kind of 
tyranny, however. It is the tyranny of un- 
regulated modern industry. It is a tyranny 
that ‘does not associate itself so much with 
individual tyrants as with impersonal and 
remorseless economic laws. In President 
Wilson’s inaugural there appeared this sen- 
tence: ‘ There can be no equality of oppor- 
tunity, the first essential of justice in the body 
politic, if men and women and children be 
not shielded in their lives, their very vitality, 
from the consequences of great industrial 
and social processes which they cannot alter, 
control, or singly cope with.” Quoting this 
sentence with a part of its context, thirty 
men and four women, students of social forces 
and leaders in social service, have addressed 
to President Wilson an open letter. It pro- 
poses the enactment into law of ten measures 
of social and industrial liberation. The 
measures they advocate are these : 


A Demand for 
Social Justice 


Providing compensation for Federal employ- 
ees suffering injury or occupational diseases in 
the course of their employment. 

Providing compensation for employees in 
inter-State commerce suffering injury in the 
course of their employment. 

Harmonizing conflicting court decisions in 
different States by giving the State itself the 
right of appeal to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

Establishing the eight-hour day for women 
employed in certain occupations in the District 
of Columbia. 

Co-ordinating the Federal health activities and 
strengthening the Public Health Service. 

Providing in the Immigration Act for mental 
examination of immigrants by alienists; safe- 
guarding the welfare of immigrants at sea by 
detailing American medical officers and matrons 
to immigrant-carrying ships. 

Providing a hospital ship for American deep- 
sea fishermen. 

Providing for the betterment of the condi- 
tions of American seamen. 

Establishing a commission to investigate jails 
and the correction of first offenders. 

Abolishing the contract convict labor system 
by restricting inter-State commerce in prison- 
made goods. 


Of these almost all bear on their face their 
own significance. The third perhaps calls for 
some explanation. At present, if the highest 
court of a State declares a State law uncon- 
stitutional, there is no appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. As a conse- 
quence, if the victim of industrial injustice in 
one State is denied relief by the State because 
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the highest court in that State has declared 
that such relief is not in accordance with the 
Federal Constitution, the victim must suffer 
without chance of appeal, even though the 
highest court in the land, the Supreme Court 
of the United States, has solemnly declared 
that such relief is entirely Constitutional. 
These men and women are right in declaring 
that such a condition ought not to endure. 
Congress is now busy with the tariff, but 
there are some things which are much more 
vital than the tariff, of much more conse- 
quence to the great mass of men and women. 
Among them are some of these measures. 
Sooner or later—it would be best if it were 
sooner—the legislators in State and in Nation 
will have to pay more serious attention to 
these questions of social justice than they 
have been wont to do. 


Anxiety continues to be felt 
for the safety of the levees 
along the lower Mississippi. 
As the crest of the great floods in Ohio and 
Indiana passed on and down, the danger 
point continually moved southward. The 
neighborhood of Memphis in Tennessee was 
for days threatened, and large forces were put 
at work along the levees. Then the danger 
moved down the stream, and Vicksburg and 
other places on the Mississippi towards New 
Orleans became endangered. New rains 
increased the volume of the water, and all 
through the week serious apprehension con- 
tinued. There were exciting scenes, and 
forced work was necessary in many cases. 
Perhaps the most picturesque incident was a 
race between the flood and a special train— 
really a freight train running at express 
speed—which was sent from Pittsburgh 
loaded with steel piling for the purpose of 
strengthening the embankments above New 
Orleans. As the train ran down the river, it 
paralleled and finally passed the crest of the 
rising flood. Other picturesque facts re- 
ported during the week were the establishing 
at Vicksburg of a wireless telegraph system 
for flood relief work, the giving at Jefferson- 
ville, Indiana, of a dinner to convicts who 
had aided in rescuing people and property, and 
the statement that it would cost $600,000 to 
clean Dayton streets. How serious the flood 
conditions have been is seen in the fact that a 
report from a Red Cross representative at 
Cairo, under date of April 15, stated that the 
State National Guard and members of the 
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Illinois Naval Reserve were credited with 
saving two thousand lives in southern Illinois, 
and that there were fifteen hundred people 
who would have to be cared for, fed, and 
guarded from epidemic for at least three 
weeks. Evidence accumulates to show that 
the suffering and injury were very far from 
being exaggerated. We add a graphic pas- 
sage from a personal letter which has come 
to us ; it was written on April 8 from Dayton 
by a buyer from a large department store 
there : 


Everything is ruin and desolation—no words 
can tell or describe it. It makes the heart die 
in one’s breast. Mr. —— and Mr. —— are 
working in the mud like heroes—not a bit dis- 
couraged—our first floor had twelve feet of 
water in it—stocks there and in basement 
almost a complete loss, and all our lovely fix- 
tures ruined, and we were so proud of our store 
and our lovely city. I'll take Dayton, flood- 
stricken and ruined as she is, in preference to 
any other place on earth; but my heart is 
broken for her. Fire and water have done their 
worst; only the hills escaped. My flat was not 
touched—water only came on first floor. My 
husband turned up Friday morning, after I had 
given him up for dead. We suffered no priva- 
tion, only the tense anxiety of the rising water 
and the fires that raged so near us, and the 
anxiety for our dear ones. Our store will be 
bigger and better than ever, and so will Dayton. 
But, oh! it takes a faith that is sublime to see 
it, and when I see the ruin everywhere, my 
heart dies. I am not of little faith, but the 
hurt of the city hurts me as if she were a human 
being. We have heat now and gas to cook 
with, but we’ve been cooking on camp fires on 
the river bank. Every one has had plenty to 
eat, the world was so good and so generous. 
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Governor Cox, of Ohio, 
reports that, in his judg- 
ment, the State’s loss from the flood would 
amount to something like three hundred mill- 
ion dollars, and he advocates legislation which 
should provide an emergency commission 
which would be ready to act in the future in 
cases of flood, to administer the work of 
reconstruction, and, as Governor Cox says, 
“to take the whole thing out of the mazeand 
mire of partisan politics.” Discussion con- 
tinues at Washington and in the zone of 
danger looking toward some National plan for 
protecting the people from flood in the entire 
Mississippi River system and its tributaries. 
A National commission should be appointed 
to consider the subject. That the National 
protection of the Mississippi should begin with 
the tributaries is increasingly evident. The 
Outlook will at an early date publish a second 
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article from its special correspondent in the 


‘flooded districts—Mr. Arthur Ruhl—which 


will not only give a first-hand report of the 
conditions which followed the flood, but will 
plainly and clearly explain the origin and 
progress of the disaster. 


The impossibilities of yes- 
terday become the indis- 
pensable necessities of to- 
day. For several days earlier in the month 
the nerves of Greater Boston were in a state 
of high tension because of fear of losing, even 
for a few hours, the use of something that a 
few decades ago would have been regarded 
as conceivable only in the brain of a teller of 
fairy tales. This requisite of modern life, 
the use of which Boston feared it might lose, 
is the telephone. There was nothing the 
matter with the telephone itself, of course. 
The trouble was with the state of mind of a 
large number of girls. On the willing service 
of these girls depended the peace of mind of 
a great city. Every day in Greater Boston 
there are between a hundred and a hundred 
and fifty emergency calls for ‘* police,”’ *‘ fire,” 
and ‘“ doctor.””’ How many calls there are on 
which great business transactions depend is 
unknown and probably unknowable. ‘The 
suspension of telephone service in such a city 
as Boston even for five minutes might cause 
irretrievable damage. ‘The girls who carry 
on this service had fault to find with some of 
the conditions of their work. It is well known 
that these girls work under a certain nervous 
strain that is probably inherent in the charac- 
ter of their duties. Among the things that 
they complained of were conditions that in- 
creased this nervous strain—heavy penalties 
for trivial mistakes, certain methods employed 
in “ service tésts,” etc. Moreover, they com- 
plained that the “ split trick ’ system, which 
divides up the day’s work, keeps the operator 
in town until late at night, and that the prac- 
tice of allowing the chief operator to settle 
the grievances of the operators was unsatis- 
factory. When the danger of a strike was at 
its height, President Spalding, of the tele- 
phone company, imported into Boston opera- 
tors from New York and other cities. The 
two parties in the meantime had agreed to 
confer with the State Board of Conciliation. 
The importation of these operators, therefore, 
did not tend to produce good feeling among 
the employees of the company. ‘The strike, 
however, was averted, through the influence 


The Indispensable 
Hello-Girl 


of the State Board of Conciliation and 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce. _ Finally 
terms of settlement were agreed upon. Of 
these the most important was the arrangement 
for a joint committee, consisting of three 
operators and three representatives of the 
company, to which all grievances are to be 
taken. Like the Protocol in the garment 
workers’ arrangement, this is a provision for 
the settlement of not only present but also 
future differences. The public, which has 
become dependent upon public utilities as _ if 
they had become permanent provisions of 
nature, ought not to be placed at the mercy 
of either the managers or the employees of 
any private company.. There ought, to be 
some way of settling such disputes without 
the possibility of a strike. If no other way 
can be devised, the public ownership and 
operation of such utilities will become inevi- 
table. 
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The recent Commencement 
exercises of the Indian School 
at Carlisle, Pennsylvania, 
clearly demonstrated that, whatever may have 
been the past mistakes of our Government in 
its dealings with the Indian, it now realizes 
the importance of making good citizens of 
the original Americans and has discovered 
the way to do it, and that Superintendent 
Friedman and his large staff have arrived, 
through long experience and profound study, 
at the right method of training Indian boys 
and girls, and through them their parents, to 
loyal and useful citizenship. Commencement 
Day was a visible demonstration of methods 
which, vaguely existing in the dreams of 
Captain Pratt when thirty-four years ago he 
brought a group of young Indians to Carlisle 
for education, have been in process of devel- 
opment ever since. The Outlook has hereto- 
fore described the substitution of Commence- 
ment demonstrations at Hampton Institute 
for Commencement speeches. This practice 
was followed at Carlisle. On the Commence- 
ment stage, before an audience of over 
nine hundred fellow-students and perhaps a 
thousand friends and well-wishers, selected 
members of the graduating class, instead 
of the time-honored Commencement ora- 
tion, simply told what they knew of the 
Carlisle methods of training in in Justry, 
a little group of classmates meanwhile dem- 
onstrating these teachings to the admiring 
audience. ‘Thus, while one student was ex- 
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plaining the principles of sanitation and the 
need of sanitary homes among Indians no 
longer nomads, three others were occupied 
upon the stage in putting up a steam radiator, 
fitting in a bath-tub, and setting a wash- 
basin. A group of girl graduates, charm- 
ingly dressed in white gowns of their own con- 
structing, made hats, drafted dress patterns, 
and one actually cut out, basted, and fitted a 
white waist while the speaker was describing 
the Carlisle method of instruction in sewing. 
The farmer and the carpenter followed, the 
latter exhibiting on the stage a six-foot-high 
model of a seven-roomed house, with veranda, 
staircase, closets, and bath, of which he was 
both architect and builder, and which he 
intends soon to copy for his own use on his 
reservation in the West. While the young 
builder was describing the course in car- 
pentry given in the school, three of his mates 
were hanging a door, fitting a window, and 
completing the veranda railing of the attract- 
ive model. ‘The most striking testimonial 
to the School’s value came from a Black- 
feet chief ninety-three years old. This 
tribe, notoriously among the most backward 
and most opposed to education of all our 
Indians, had been represented during the 
week by half a dozen chiefs in all the 
savage bravery of paint, blankets, beads, and 
feathers, and had more than once expressed 
their contempt for civilized ways. At the 
close of this visible demonstration, however, 
the aged chief, through his interpreter, in- 
formed the audience that since this was the 
meaning of education, he was going home to 
tell his people to ask for schools and have 
all their children educated. Statistics show 
that, far from reverting to tribal ways, of 
more than 4,000 students who have left the 
Carlisle School without graduating, 94 per 
cent are self-supporting, most of them with 
good homes and money in the bank, while of the 
639 graduates only five are not actively useful 
in some way. More than a fair proportion 
have taken a university education and are in 
professional life; hundreds are in positions 
of trust and honor. Of the whole number 
about 1,800 are in the Indian service ; many 
are in local, State, or National office. ‘ Four 
things we inherit from our ancestors,” said 
one speaker—* truthfulness, honesty, sym- 
pathy, and the religious instinct.” The entire 
tendency of the Carlisle School is not to 
eradicate the Indian in the student, but rather 
to develop him. It is in this direction that 
reasonable hope exists for the future. 
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A Hopeful Kind Not without reason has 
of “Children’s Aid” this been called the chil- 
dren’s age. Society has 

come to realize that not only do “ oaks from 
little acorns grow,” but that the training of 
the seedling is of greater social importance 
than any amount of belated pruning lavished 
upon the mature tree. The growth of this 
feeling is daily manifested, in political plat- 
forms, in educational literature, and still more 
obviously in the friendly intimacy that now 
prevails between grown-ups and their small 
wards. The changed attitude and relation- 
ship has been beneficial to all concerned. For 
the parent it has prolonged youth and stimu- 
lated imagination, to children it has brought 
saner methods of education and the priceless 
dower of sympathetic understanding. A fur- 
ther development of this tendency is present- 
ing itself to public attention with increasing 
insistence. No longer satisfied with merely 
attempting to understand the child, we are 
undertaking the still more difficult, yet no less 
profitable, task of making the child under- 
stand us. Hardly waiting for the invitation, 
we are asking our Lord Fauntleroys to give 
us a shoulder at work which we have pre- 
viously regarded as strictly our own affair. 
The immediate occasion for this comment 
is an educational entertainment recently 
given under the auspices of the Gramercy 
Neighborhood Association of New York to 
the school children of its vicinity, with the 
object, and we hope the result, of enlisting 
their best interest and efforts in the dras- 
tic spring cleaning New York City is about 
to undergo. Before an audience of boys and 
girls that filled a big theater to overflowing, 
three important officials of the city govern- 
ment spent two very busy hours explaining 
the purpose and methods of the Department 
of Street Cleaning and the Department of 
Health. Facts were presented simply and 
directly, but the speakers wisely made no 
attempt to “talk down” to the age-level of 
their unusual (and sometimes. restive) audi- 
ence. ‘That conventional politeness which 
keeps grown-ups silent during the long-drawn 
periods of an after-dinner oration had but 
little effect upon these children. When they 
were interested, they were “all eyes and 
ears.” When they were not, the speakers 
must have suspected some of them, at least, 
of being all hands and feet. ‘ Movies ” of 
street cleaners and health officials at work, 
and an interesting if obviously didactic picture- 
drama called “ ‘The Street Beautiful,” helped 
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to hold the children’s attention and to drive 
home the all-important lesson that cleanliness 
means health. A generation of such exhibi- 
tions as this might give us cities free from 
dirty back yards, rubbish-cluttered closets, and 
paper-littered streets. Cleanliness is a civic 
virtue Americans can well afford to cultivate. 
8 
The Inter-City Set- 
tlement Conference, 
held in Boston March 
29-31, proved to be full of interest, not only 
to all social workers, but to the public at 
large. It turned out to be a clearing-house of 
vital experiences in which each city contrib- 
uted much of value to the other. As 
Robert A. Woods, President of the Boston 
Social Union, remarked, it was different 
from the ordinary convention ; it was as if a 
large family had come together to talk things 
over. In social work, as in the business 
world, co-operation is the secret of efficiency. 
“ A strong federation of social workers can 
do much in solving the large social problems 
of the country by initiating and pushing 
necessary legislation,” said Philip Davis, 
Director of the Civic Service House of 
Boston. Dr. Jane Robbins, of the Little 
Italy Neighborhood House of New York, 
illustrated the point that social service means 
good will by the story of a young Italian 
who, when asked how America was different 
from other countries, said, “In America 
everybody try to push you up.” The spirit 
of democracy, shown by the part which the 
people of the neighborhood take in the 
settlement, is spreading from settlement to 
settlement. But the neighborhood is not 
all—it ought not to absorb the whole 
attention of the settlement; otherwise, in 
such a great social crisis as the Lawrence 
strike, the settlement may utterly fail and be 
discredited. ‘The work of the settlement, 
while concerned primarily with the neighbor- 
hood, should take into account the big social 
questions which affect every neighborhood. If 
guided by a vital and sympatheticconsideration 
of the working people, to whose needs it is 
especially dedicated, the settlement will keep 
alive the true spirit of American democracy. 
2] 
Not monarchs or presidents, 
not great generals or great 
admirals, but poets, singers, 
dreamers, are the masters of the world, the 
molders of empire. That is the burden of 
an ode by Arthur O’Shaughnessy, which has 
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been set to music for chorus, contralto solo, 
and orchestra, by Sir Edward Elgar : 
“ We are the music makers, 
And we are the dreamers of dreams, 
Wandering by lone sea-breakers, 
And sitting by desolate streams ; 
World-losers and world-forsakers, 
On whom the pale moon gleams: 
Yet we are the movers and shakers 
Of the world forever, it seems.” 
It is a fine conception, essentially true, which 
has been wrought out in this and the eight 
following stanzas ; and Sir Edward Elgar has 
made his music a dramatic and emotional 
response to the ideas of the poet. Last 
week on Wednesday evening “The Music 
Makers ” was performed—for the first time 
in America—in New York City, by the Co- 
lumbia Festival Chorus, conducted by Mr. 
Walter Henry Hall, and on Thursday eve- 
ning in Boston by the Cecilia Society, con- 
ducted by Dr. Arthur Mees. This latest 
choral work of Elgar’s is a fine product of 
the genius that has led the revival of the 
creative side of musical art in England. 
In both thematic material and in treatment 
it is characteristic of the composer. In some 
respects music seems to be the projection of 
personality. As some people find a person- 
ality congenial, while others find that same 
personality uncongenial, so there are some 
people who hear nothing special or distinct- 
ive or alluring in Sir Edward’s most charac- 
teristic work, while others find something 
haunting about his themes and recognize his 
touch when they hear one of his new works. 
To those who rejoice in the Elgaresque this 
choral work will be very welcome. It is un- 
mistakably Elgar. It could be nobody else. 
Sir Edward disregards conventions, but never 
simply because he wants to be unconven- 
tional. If he uses a whole tone progression, 
or indulges in a succession of parallel fifths, 
he does so because that is the way he thinks 
at that particular time, and because that par- 
ticular passage fits in with his total purpose 
to create something beautiful. Like the true 
musician that he is, he has, in this work, 
considered the nature of his instrument. He 
has made his chorus parts vocal and singable, 
and has left to the orchestra the duty of 
enveloping them in color. 
One interesting feature of 
“The Music Makers” de- 
serves special mention. In the 
course of this work Sir Edward Elgar has 
three times at least quoted himself. Within 
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a very few measures of the close, to the 
words, ‘‘A singer who sings no more,” he 
quotes a motive from his own former choral 
work ‘“ The Dream of Gerontius.” It is 
plain to see the appropfiateness of this quo- 
tation, for in the original it occurs associated 
with the Latin words’ novissima hora est (it 
is the last hour). The other quotation is a 
bit more puzzling. It first occurs at the 
words at the end of the first stanza, “ It 
seems.’ It is the theme of his own so- 
called Enigma Variations—or at least it 
seems to be the theme, for it is said that in 
the Variations the theme itself does not 
really appear! ‘The second time this quota- 
tion occurs it takes the form of the Ninth 
Variation, which Sir Edward has called 
‘“* Nimrod,” and is supposed to be the musical 
portrait of one of his friends. This vari- 
ation Sir Edward quotes in full, but with 
some change, at the words in the ode: 
“ But on one man’s soul it hath broken, 
A light that doth not depart: 
And his look, or a word he hath spoken, 
Wrought flame in another man’s heart.” 
Whatever Sir Edward’s purpose in doing this 
might have been, it is a splendid, stirring 
theme. A word should be said as to the 
New York performance. The chorus is 
made up of the local choruses formed in con- 
nection with the Columbia University exten- 
sion teaching. Its singing was admirable. 
Mr. Hall, who has within the last few days 
been made Professor of Choral and Church 
Music in Columbia University, not only mas- 
tered his forces, but infused them with spirit. 
The results that he obtained with the orches- 
tra, collected from various sources, as well as 
with his three hundred amateur singers, 
demonstrated his skill and musicianly quali- 
ties as a conductor. 
£2) 


The Belgian Belgium is an anomaly. It is 
Suffrage Strike probably the most up-to-date 
industrial country in _ the 

world, but politically it is archaic. Every Bel- 
gian citizen over twenty-five years of age who 
has lived a year in the same district has a vote. 
Every Belgian citizen over thirty-five years of 
age, married or a widower with children, who 
pays at least a dollar a year in house tax, has 
a second vote. So has every citizen over 
twenty-five years of age who owns property 
valued at not less than four hundred dollars, 
or who for two years has derived at least 
twenty dollars a year from Belgian bonds. 
Extra votes are given to those who’ have 
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received diplomas showing higher instruction 
or to those who have filled Government 
offices. But no person has more than three 
votes. The result of this system is interesting. 
According to the latest reports, the number 
of voters casting votes for the lower house 
of the Belgian Parliament was about a million 
seven hundred thousand. Of these the 
million had one vote, nearly four hundred 
thousand two votes, and about three hun- 
dred thousand three votes. The total num- 
ber of votes from the two latter classes, 
therefore, exceeded by seven hundred thou- 
sand that of the one-ballot voters. Nor is 
this all. The majority in the Belgian Parlia- 
ment is made up of the so-called Clericals— 
the Church party. These largely represent 
the agricultural population. But Belgium is 
emphatically industrial rather than agricultural, 
and it is no wonder that the industrial work- 
ers, largely Socialists in politics, have rebelled, 
not against their employers, but against the 
suffrage system. About four hundred thou- 
sand men have now gone out on what is 
called ‘‘a universal strike.” The mining, 
iron-working, quarrying, and glass-making 
industries are those most affected. So far it 
has been a rebellion without bloodshed, just 
as its leaders prophesied it would be. An 
interesting feature of the strike, and one 
hitherto, we believe, unknown, is reported 
by the Paris “ Temps,’”’ namely, the organ- 
ization at Brussels and other large towns of 
a number of literary, musical, and theatrical 
entertainments for the strikers, so as to keep 
them away from the saloons and off the streets. 
We shall be curious to know whether the 
majority of the strikers have a sufficient 
degree of culture to be appealed to by this 
ingenious and commendable innovation. 


For the seventh time in 
his reign, King Alfonso 
of Spain has narrowly escaped assassina- 
tion. ‘The latest attempt was made by an 
Anarchist who last week at Madrid fired at 
the monarch. The King was riding along 
the Calle de Alcala, one of the principal streets 
of the capital, on his return from swearing in 
the army recruits. A man sprang from the 
sidewalk, seized the bridle of the King’s 
horse with one hand 2nd presented a revolver 
with the other. Alfonso took in the situation 
at aglance. Instantly he dug his spurs into 
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his horse, and the animal reared violently. 
This saved the King’s life. Instead of bury- 
ing itself in the King’s breast, the bullet 
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struck the horse’s neck. Before the King’s 
assailant was able to pull the trigger again, a 
secret service agent sprang upon him; but the 
Anarchist managed to free his revolver arm 
and fired two more shots in rapid succession. 
The officer had, however, knocked his hand 
aside, and the bullets harmlessly flew through 
the air. The man was then overpowered 
and handcuffed. As soon as he saw this, the 
King raised himself in the stirrups, turned 
to the crowd, gave a military salute, and 
shouted in a ringing voice, “‘ Viva Espaiia !” 
(Long live Spain !). To which the people 
responded by a shout of “ Viva el rey!” 
(Long live the King!). Alfonso then reas- 
sured his staff, saying, ‘‘ It is nothing, gentle- 
men.” Then up rose a roar from the people 
which rolled along in great waves of sound 
as the King rode to the palace, cool and 
smiling, for the youthful monarch is a favorite 
with the Spaniards. From his very birth 
he awakened a romantic interest, for he was 
born after the death of his father, Alfonso 
XII. The fragile physique of the young 
prince’s early years made him a pathetic 
figure, and this impression was deepened 
because during that time the throne was 
threatened, now by Carlists, now by Republi- 
cans, as it has not been threatened since. 
The King’s life was spared, though a thou- 
sand plots existed for his undoing. In this 
latest attempt Alfonso’s demeanor proves 
once again, as it has before, that he regards 
such attempts as part of the business of be- 
ing a king. He said on a previous simi- 
lar occasion, “I am safe to-day, but some 
day they will get me.” Like the late King 
of Greece, so the young King of Spain would 
doubtless also write: “ It is preferable that 
the King should suffer rather than his coun- 
try. The interests of the people of the 
country must always be placed before all 
other interests.” Yet an Anarchist murdered 
King George of Greece as an enemy of the 
people; andon the very day when the King’s 
will containing the above words was made 
public, another Anarchist tried to murder the 
King of Spain, who is guided by the same 
principle. 


The Pope's very serious illness 
Papal has raised, in the minds of 
Possibilities as raised, in e minds Of peo- 


ple outside as well as within the 
Roman Catholic Church, the question, Who 
is likely to be his successor? Of course 
the most prominent figure among the Cardi- 
nals is that of Cardinal Rampolla. When Leo 
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XIII died, it was expected that he would be 
chosen Pope. Indeed, he received, as re- 
ported, no less than sixty-two votes, ample 
enough to have secured the tiara for him, had 
it not been for the opposition of Austria. 
As Rampolla was believed to be friendly to 
France and proportionately unfriendly to 
Germany, it was deemed that his accession 
to power might constitute a danger to the 
continuance of the Triple Alliance in Ger- 
many, Austria, and Italy. But there is no 
longer danger of such action by any one state 
in case Rampolla should again become a 
formidable candidate. Pope Pius X issued 
an edict shortly after his election abol- 
ishing the rights of veto formerly enjoyed by 
the Governments of Spain, France, and 
Austria, and also imposing a penalty of ex- 
communication upon any Cardinal who might 
venture to bring forward the pretensions of 
any foreign power to influence the election of 
a candidate for the Papacy. Cardinal Ram- 
polla is well known as having been Leo XIII’s 
Secretary of State. He is a Sicilian, and in 
his own right is the Marquis del Tindaro. 
He is a man of commanding physical pres- 
ence, and his conduct of his office during 
the reign of the late Pope was such as to 
show to the.world his statesmanlike ability. 
Another member of the Sacred College who 
is spoken of as a candidate is Cardinal 
Gotti. He is the Prefect of the Propaganda. 
He has been General of the Order of 
Carmelite monks. He is a man of humble 
birth but of great spiritual force. Another 
candidate often spoken of is Cardinal Fer- 
rata. His record is that of a successful man 
in the diplimatico-ecclesiastical world. He 
has been stationed at Berne, Brussels, and 
Paris, and in each capital proved himself an 
able and successful negotiator. A more im- 
portant candidate than the two foregoing is 
Cardinal Vannutelli, who enjoys the present 
Pope’s special confidence and is supposed to 
reflect his policy. Cardinal Vannutelli came 
to this country recently to preside over the 
great ecclesiastical gathering at Montreal. 
The so-called “ American Cardinals ” come 
next in interest—Cardinal Martinelli and 
Cardinal Falconio. Each of them spent sev- 
eral years at Washington as papal delegate 
and became popular in this country. If the 
Italian Government had the naming of the 
next Pope, it might choose Cardinal Ferrari, 
Archbishop of Milan. As was the case with 
Cardinal Sarto, who became Pope Pius X, 
Cardinal Ferrari enjoys in exceptional degree 
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the Italian Government’s good will. In addi- 
tion, the Cardinal has already shown himcelf 
a particularly able administrator. 

German religious journals, ac- 
cording to the London “ Chris- 
tian World’s ” correspondent, are 
lamenting that unbelief has gained ground in 
Germany, that religion in the family and 
family worship have become practically non- 
existent, and that parents have for the most 
part become indifferent to the religious train- 
ing of children. In Berlin it is said to be not 
unusual for parents to try to resell the Bibles 
they had been obliged to buy for their chil- 
dren’s use preparatory to confirmation in the 
State Church. Once confirmed, they had no 
further use for Bibles. A secular journal in 
one of the Rhine provinces says: ‘‘ Our family 
life is becoming more raw and immature. The 
old affections which characterized our race are 
rapidly disappearing. Instead, we have par- 
ents with no conception of their duty as 
moral guides, and children who resent all 
discipline, all parental control, and are taught 
by example to be self-indulgent, and to follow 
pleasure and gain as the aim and object of life.”’ 
A Berlin pastor was recently haled to court 
by angry parents for chastising their boys 
for using vile language to him in their con- 
firmation class. Entire districts are reported 
where it is all but impossible to find young 
men for ordination to the ministry. In con- 
sequence, home missionary effort in South 
Germany is almost at a standstill. Such is the 
shrinkage of divinity students that a South 
German journal predicts that, if it goes on 
for five years more at the present rate, 
there will be none left in any Protestant uni- 
versity in Germany. ‘The decline is in part 
due to the fact that theological teaching is 
dominated by modern scientific thought. In 
the resulting antagonism between the ortho- 
dox and liberal parties in the Church the 
orthodox party has thus far prevailed. Its 
religious interest seems mainly conspicuous 
in heresy trials. 
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With regard to these state- 
What ments -the well-known 
Professor Harnack - I dolf 
Says authority, yr. Adolf 


Harnack, Professor of 

Church History at the University of Berlin, 
writes to The Outlook as follows : 

Such general judgments as the above, con- 


cerning present religious and social conditions 
of any nation, are indisputably and scientifically 
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almost worthless: They are based upon a few 
observations in certain great cities. But what 
significance has that with regard to a nation of 
or million souls? It is a fact that the 
study of theology in Germany is increasing. It 
is a fact that religious interest, the study of 
religious questions, and an earnest idealism—as 
opposed to materialistic and skeptical views— 
are alsoincreasing. It seems to me also to bea 
fact that with Protestants ecclesiasticism is de- 
clining. But ecclesiasticism in Protestant Ger- 
many has not the same significance for religion 
as in England and America. 

This is confirmed by Herr von Chappius, 
Under-Secretary in the Ministry of Education 
and Worship, and by the Rev. Dr. J. F. 
Dickie, formerly pastor of the American 
Church in Berlin, and who still resides there. 
So far from there being a lack of religious 
progress in Germany, Dr. Dickie declares that 
in no country, so far as he knows, has relig- 
ion made as much progress in winning the 
hearts and influencing the lives of the people. 
With regard to church attendance Dr. Dickie 
notes an increase, and with regard to the home 
missionary zeal ‘‘a marvelous increase,” 
while ‘“‘a very notable foreign missionary 
spirit has secured and is constantly securing 
the gifts of rich and poor.” The Students’ 
Forward Movement for the Evangelization of 
the World has taken deey root. The work 
of both the Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Christian Association is carried on in every 
large German city, as is also the work of Chris- 
tian hostels and hospices. With regard to 
the falling off of the sales of Bibles, Dr. Dickie 
declares that this is no more typical of Ger- 
many than our train robberies in America are 
typical of our civilization. As to the number 
of candidates for the ministry, we learn that 
there are at present over +,200 candidates, 
2,600 Protestant and 1,600 Catholic. The 
shadows may seem dark if one thinks of the 
dogged resistance of ecclesiasticism to certain 
progressive movements in Germany in gen- 
eral and in Prussia in particular. However, 
the very fact that there are discussions shows 
that there is an interest in religion. 

Arbor Day has become an im- 
portant day to American school 
children. In its beginning the day was 
little more than an occasion for the planting 
of atree. But to-day, as the “Arbor Day 
Annual”’ of the New York State Department 
of Education says, the day is closely in touch 
with the whole out-of-door movement. A 
similar statement comes from the United 
States Forest Service. ‘‘ The planting of a 
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few trees,’”’ it says, “‘ without reference to 
the commercial utility and protective value 
of forests, is but a small part of the work of 
the day.’’ Other topics, the Forest Service 
pertinently suggests, should be brought to 
the child’s attention on Arbor Day besides 
tree-planting. For instance, let him think of 
the backwardness of life without the material 
supplied only by the forests. With the ex- 
ception of clothing, most articles in common 
use, the Forest Service declares, are made of 
wood alone or of wood in combination with 
metal. The value of wood may be an Arbor 
Day lesson. Of. course the value of the 
forests should be as mucha lesson, and just 
now we have the frightful floods in the West 
to add impressiveness to that lesson. Every 
one has seen a muddy freshet, the stream 
discolored by the earth gathered from the 
soil. ‘The freshet rushes over exposed ground 
where no forest is at hand to hinder or hold 
it. Every year the Mississippi River tears 
down and flings into its bed more soil than is 
taken out to make the Panama Canal. Then 
there is the lesson of flowers and seeds— 
appropriate just now when blossoms are 
bursting on elm and maple. And the men- 
tion of elm and maple brings to mind a valu- 
able hint in the “ Arbor Day Annual ” con- 
cerning the kind of trees to be planted. 
They should not be those that grow quickly 
but are weak—such as poplars, silver maples, 
and_ box elders. As a general rule, the 
best thing is to select trees from the local- 
ity in which the school is situated. By so 
doing interest is aroused in the important 
species and their habits in any given section. 
Outside the scope of the actual planting, it 
is well to bear in mind, as the United States 
Forest Service warns, that Arbor Day is not 
the only day in the year in which trees deserve 
to be remembered and cared for. They 
need care throughout the season. To watch 
the planting thrive under right treatment 
‘greatly adds to the educational value of the 
work,”’ declares the Forest Service, ‘‘ and to 
its success, which should be its best lesson.” 


Among the allegorical works 
painted by the late George 
Frederick Watts, none is more 
beautiful and inspiring than ‘“ Love and 
Life.” He painted the picture in 1884 and 
presented it to the American Government for 
the White House as a tribute of his esteem 
and respect for the United States. Watts 
himself regarded this picture with great satis- 
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faction. He said, as reported, ‘“ Probably 
‘Love and Life’ best portrays my message 
to the age. Life, represented by the female 
figure, never could have reached such.heights 
unless protected and guided by Love. . 
That slight figure is an emblem of the fragile 
quality in humanity, at once its weakness 
and its strength. . . . Aided by Love... 
humanity ascends the rugged path from bru- 
tality to spirituality.” The canvas was ac- 
cepted by virtue of a special act of Congress. 
This occurred during Mr. Cleveland’s admin- 
istration. President Cleveland yielded to the 
force of an opinion which at that time was 
widespread regarding the nude in art, and 
stored the picture for many months in the 
cellar of the White House, thus causing much 
chagrin to the artist donor. It was finally sent 
to the Corcoran Art Gallery. There, of course, 
it became an obect of pilgrimage on the part 
of art-lovers in general and admirers of 
Watts in particular. When Mr. Roosevelt 
became President, Mrs. Roosevelt ordered 
the art exile returned to the White House. 
This was done, but as it was thought that 
the successors of President and Mrs. Roose- 
velt, whoever they might be, might not care 
for the picture, Mrs. Roosevelt agreed that it 
should be sent back to the Corcoran Gallery 
on the last day of her residence in the White 
House. The picture was therefore returned 
on March 3, 1909, to the Gallery. Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Taft never requested to have 
it brought back, so far as is known, and per- 
haps they never knew of the incident in re- 
gard to it. When President and Mrs. Wil- 
son arrived in Washington, they heard that 
the picture had been intended for the White 
House, and asked to have it returned. It 
now hangs in the President’s study. Let us 
hope that it will always remain in the White 
House, as was intended by the artist 
donor. But whether there or in the Corcoran 
Art Gallery, the noble picture will always 
preach a noble lesson, namely, that Love 
can help Life up the steepest hill. 
@ 

Aerial exploitation on_ be- 
half of the United States War 
Department is carried on 
at aviation schools at Augusta, Georgia ; 
College Park, Maryland; and San Diego, 
California. The Government possesses 
twelve aeroplanes, and an equal num- 
ber are now 
tion. 
and so 
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under course of construc- 
Six army officers hold pilot’s licenses, 
far .only commissioned 
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have operated aeroplanes, although en- 
listed men are “used as assistants and 
mechanics. For the current year $100,000 
has been appropriated for aerial experiments, 
and it is expected that very considerable 
advancement will be made. The Navy 
Department, with its school at Annapolis, 
possesses four hydroplanes, and has two flying 
boats under construction. The attitude of 
the army officers was significantly stated a 
short time ago by Brigadier-General Tasker 
H. Bliss in the “Infantry Journal.” “In 
these days of aerial reconnaissance,” he wrote, 
‘requiring instant and rapid movement of 
all parts of an army, there seems something 
incongruous in field problems in which such 
irreconcilable factions enter as air scouts 
moving sixty miles an hour and armies mov- 
ing at four miles a day.’”’ But the reconcili- 
ation of the factions has been entered upon. 
The feats of the aviators in the Balkans 
have made their impressions on the military 
authorities of all countries, and have quick- 
ened the public pulse to the drastic possibili- 
ties of this mode of warfare. This year ap- 
propriations have been greatly increased in 
this country, as well as in the foremost nations 
in Europe and in Japan, and when the history 
of the forthcoming year is written, many 
aerial achievements along military lines may 
be recorded. 
8 


THE INCOME TAX 


With changes in the conception of govern- 
ment ought to come changes in the concep- 
tion of taxation. 

When the idea of government was em- 
bodied in a_ powerful king demanding 
service from his lieges and subjects, it was 
right to regard taxation as a tribute ex- 
acted by the power of the monarch. It 
was also right to say that in return for 
such exactions the monarch was under obli- 
gation to provide some measure of protection 
to the nobles who were subordinate to him, 
and to the mass of his subjects. This, how- 
ever, ought not to be the conception of 
taxation in free America. Here we do not 
associate the idea of government with an 
overlord. Instead, government is the col- 
lective action of a self-controlled people. 

It was natural and not essentially wrong 
for a monarch who sustained himself by 
power to exact from his subjects their tribute 
in accordance with their means. Indeed, 
there was an essential element: of justice in 
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so doing. If taxation is tribute, then those 
should be made to pay most who have the 
largest store. 

It is because the old idea of a tax asa 
tribute still hangs about taxation in a free 
Republic that there is thought to be some- 
thing essentially just in an ipcome tax levied 
on incomes without any distinction as to their 
source. Taxation in the United States, how- 
ever, should not be regarded as a tribute. 
It ought to be regarded primarily as the 
appropriation by the people of what really 
belongs to them. 

In so far as government assumes the form 
of business operations—as it does, for exam- 
ple, in supplying people with light or heat 
or water or transportation—the element of 
payment for service rendered might possibly 
enter into taxation. It is not always possible 
to separate taxation from the payment of 
rates in return for public service. But in its 
essence it ought to be regarded as the selec- 
tion out of the total wealth of that which 
belongs to the people in mass instead of indi- 
viduals. ‘There are certain values that are 
created distinctly by the labor and industry of 
the individual. There are other values that 
are created by the movement of the people 
and by their collective action. That form of 
taxation most nearly approaches what is just 
which succeeds most nearly in distinguishing 
those values that are created by the individual 
from those values that are created by the 
mass of people, and devoting the community- 
created values to public purposes. 

In the light of this general principle, an 
income tax which levies as high a rate upon 
the man who earns a wage or a salary as it 
does upon a man who derives his income 
from the increase in the value of real -estate 
does not approach equity. 

In the light of the principle that any tax 
beyond the appropriation by the public of 
whatever belongs to them should consist of 
payment for service rendered, an income tax 
which levies as high a rate upon the wage or 
salary as it does upon the increase in real 
estate is not equitable, for the service which 
is rendered to the person, whether he be rich 
or poor, varies slightly, while the service 
which the Government renders to the man 
of great property is very much larger than 
the service which the Government renders 
to the man of little property. 

The proposed income tax provisions em- 
bodied in the Underwood Bill are not framed 
according to the theory that a tax is the 
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appropriation by the people of what belongs 
to them, or that it is a fair return for the 
service which the people as a whole render to 
the taxpayer. 

We shall hereafter refer to the income tax 
more in detail. We here simply enunciate 
the general principles. Taxation is justifi- 
able upon two grounds: First, as the appro- 
priation by the whole community of property 
values which have been created by the whole 
community ; and, second, as return by the 
individual for services rendered to him by 
the community. The best measure of what 
the individual should pay to the conamunity 
under both of these categories is to be found, 
not in the extent of his ability to contribute, 
but in the value of the property which he 
owns. In brief, in the application of these 
principles we can here repeat the general 
rule we laid down three and a half years ago : 
‘* Property, not persons, should pay the 
taxes, and the taxes should be proportioned, 
not to the ability of the person to pay, but to 
the value of the property.” 


FITNESS OR WEALTH? 


. Shall none but comparatively rich men 
represent the United States at foreign capi- 
tals? Is this democracy to perpetuate con- 
ditions which practically limit the President 
in his selection of Ministers and Ambassadors 
to a relatively small class, and that by no 
means the most democratic of classes ? 

On another page we print an article dis- 
cussing these questions by Mr. Henry White, 
whose long experience in the diplomatic 
service as Secretary of Legation and Ambas- 
sador has given him ample opportunity to 
learn what the inevitable demands of the 
service are. 

With the beginning of each new Adminis- 
tration this question raises its head. Only 
men with independent incomes can afford to 
accept diplomatic appointments to the great 
capitals of the world. The salaries of our 
Ambassadors are too small. Without an inde- 
pendent income the man who goes as Ambas- 
sador to London, to Paris, to Berlin, finds it 
well-nigh impossible to live as the American 
Ambassador should live if he is to uphold 
the dignity and the prestige of the American 
people. 

If report is to be credited—and it so coin- 
cides with probability that there is no reason 
to- doubt. it—President Wilson finds himself 
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confronted with this vexing problem. Much 
as he might wish to appoint men.of modest 
means to important diplomatic posts, he can- 
not do it. They cannot afford to aevept. 

That the new Ambassador at the Court of 
St. James’s is not known as a man of great 
wealth, as was his predecessor, has occa- 
sioned surprise and comment. ‘The very 
fact of this surprise shows how far we have 
departed from what ought to be the Ameri- 
can standard. The appointment of men 
of moderate means ought to be a matter 
of course, arousing no more comment than 
the election of a Governor or a President 
who is not a rich man. 

Before this problem the President is help- 
less. Only Congress can solve it; and Con- 
gress will never solve it while it prefers a 
glittering but specious theory to hard fact. 

Democratic simplicity is an admirable ideal. 
Doubtless the nearer American representa- 
tives abroad can approach that ideal the bet- 
ter. But just as man cannot live in human 
society with comfort for himself and consid- 
eration for others without observing the basic 
conventions of society, so a nation cannot 
move in international society without observ- 
ing its essential conventions. 

The American Minister to a European 
capital need not vie with his confréres in the 
diplomatic corps in the splendor of his enter- 
tainments. Butif he were to ignore the cus- 
toms of the social world in which he must 
move, and noticeably to depart from its con- 
ventional standards, not only he but his coun- 
try would suffer in reputation. He himself 
might conceivably be forgiven on the ground 
of eccentricity. A great nation cannot afford 
to be eccentric. 

There is another unfortunate result of our 
refusal to face the facts in regard to our 
diplomatic service. A very rich man in a 
diplomatic post may set a standard of living 
to which any probable successor will find it 
exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, to 
attain. After Dorchester House any ambas- 
sadorial residence which the American Am- 
bassador at the Court of St. James’s is likely 
to have can hardly fail to suffer by compari- 
son. An American Ambassador ought not to 
be compelled to dread comparison with his 
predecessor in the matter of the accompani- 
ments of his official and social life. 

What is the solution? A _ simple one, 
which we can adopt as soon as we are willing 
to recognize facts and throw away theories 
that are unworkable: Standardize the condi- 
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tions of living of our diplomatic representa- 
tives, and make it possible for each Ambas- 
sador to live up to the standard without 
drawing: upon his own resources. 

The fathers solved the problem with regard 
tothe President. The only change that has 
needed to be made since is to recognize the 
fact that the President of ninety million 
people anda world power, in a time when the 
cost of living has enormously increased, must 
spend more money than the President of five 
million people and a country isolated from 
contact with world problems. 

The President lives in the White House. 
The scale of living in the White House is 
practically uniform. A President with am- 
ple resources and a lavish bent might expand 
the scale a little. A President without inde- 
pendent income and with a frugal mind might 
contract it a little. But any extended de- 
parture from the scale is practically impossi- 
ble. The living of our Presidents is stand- 
ardized. ‘The Nation pays the bills. 

We can apply the solution of the fathers 
to the problem of to-day. A ‘little White 
House,’’ owned by the Nation, in every im- 
portant capital of the world, would stand- 
ardize the living of our Ambassadors. Each 
successive Ambassador would live in the 
same surroundings and on substantially the 
same scale. The ownership of such an em- 
bassy in each capital would make it easy to 
estimate what the Ambassador’s living would 
cost, and diplomatic salaries could be based 
upon facts and not upon attractive but doubt- 
ful theories. It is as unwise as it is unfair 
to make men pay for the privilege of serving 
their country in the diplomatic service. 

The relief from the necessity of spending 
a good proportion of his salary in rent would 
go far to make it possible for any man, regard- 
less of his personal income, to accept an 
appointment. Ambassadors could be chosen. 
primarily for fitness rather than primarily for 
wealth. The democratic ideals of equality 
of opportunity and of selection for office by 
fitness and merit would, in one field at least, 
be in a fair way to be realized. 

If our purpose is to get for each diplo- 
matic post the best man available, we should 
not narrow the limits of availability by a 
money requirement. The United States 
cannot have the best possible Ambassadors 
so long as it can have only Ambassadors 
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who must supplement their solutes from 
their private incomes. 


A WISE DECISION 


The New York “ Sun” reports that last 
week four theological students “‘ who admit- 
ted upon examination that they wanted more 
evidence before they could credit the Virgin 
Birth of Jesus Christ ’’ were licensed to preach 
by the New York Presbytery, the vote, as 
reported by the ** Sun,” being 71 in favor to 
10 against granting the license. We hope 
that this may be taken to indicate a tendency 
in the Church not to attach a greater impor- 
tance to the doctrine of the Virgin Birth than 
the Bible attaches to it. 

To license a theological student is to declare 
that he is fitted to be a preacher of the Gos- 
pel. It is certain that a man may be fitted 
to be a preacher of the Gospel who never 
refers in his sermons to the Virgin Birth. 
The Apostles were great preachers, and they 
never referred to the Virgin Birth. Jesus 
Christ is the ideal preacher of Christian his- 
tory, and he never referred to the Virgin 
Birth. We wonder how many who read this 
article ever heard any preacher refer in his 
sermons to the Virgin Birth. 

It is clearly not necessary to preach on the 
Virgin Birth in order to preach effectively. 

A recent writer has pointed out the un- 
doubted fact that the Virgin Birth is not the 
cause of Christ’s divinity. It is only an evi- 
dence for his divinity. One may believe in 
the divinity and not believe in that special 
evidence. 

The divinity of Christ is a spiritual truth. 
It does not depend upon a physiological fact. 

Jesus Christ has himself pointed out the 
twofold evidence on which he would have 
his Church base its faith in his divinity: 
‘“* Believe me that I am in the Father and the 
Father in me; or else believe me for the very 
work’s sake.” 

The first evidence for his divinity is his 
character. 

The second evidence is the history of 
Christianity—that is, the history of what has 
been his influence on the life of the world. 

Whenever the Church substitutes for this 
twofold argument an argument based ona 
disputed event in remote history, it weakens 
the faith it wishes to establish. 

















AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVES 
ABROAD 


BY THE HON. HENRY WHITE 


FORMERLY AMERICAN AMBASSADOR TO FRANCE 


In response to the request of the Editors of The Outlook, Mr. White, one of the most experi- 
enced of American diplomats, has prepared the following statement of his views as to the pro- 
posed purchase or erection of houses in the various capitals of the world for the use of our 


Embassies and Legations. 


AM distinctly of the opinion, after a diplo- 
I matic experience, ranging from Second 

Secretary to Ambassador, of more than a 
quarter of a century, that the difficulty which 
the President is finding in obtaining men of 
moderate means to take charge of our im- 
portant Embassies can be overcome in no 
other way than by the purchase or erection 
of suitable houses for our Embassies. 

Under present conditions those whom our 
Government accredits as Ambassadors, and 
as Ministers to countries such as the Argen- 
tine Republic, Spain, and one or two others, 
are, unless they be possessed of ample 
private means, heavily handicapped in the 
maintenance of their country’s dignity (not 
their own, which depends upon themselves, 
wherever and however they live), and conse- 
quently in the furtherance of its interests. 
Not only are their salaries less than half as 
large as those paid to Ambassadors of other 
Powers in the same capitals, but they are 
deprived of the benefit of the greater part 
even of these meager salaries by the neces- 
sity of deducting therefrom the — exorbi- 
tant rentals demanded and obtained of late 
years in the leading European capitals, and 
at Buenos, Aires, for houses which, even if 
they can be found, are usually unsuitable for 
an Embassy. Other great Powers, besides 
allowing their diplomatic representatives am- 
ple salaries, furnish them with residences in 
the Embassy houses which those Powers 
maintain permanently ; not exclusively, nor 
even primarily, as “homes” for Ambassa- 
dors, but for the proper housing of their 
archives, for offices or chanceries suitable 
for the transaction of the diplomatic business 
of one great nation in the capital of another. 
These residences are sufficiently large to 
lodge the Ambassador and his immediate 
family, and to provide him with apartments 
suitable for the return of the hospitality 
which he receives, as well as for the recep- 


An editorial based upon the recent discussion of this subject will 
be found elsewhere in this issue of The Outlook.— 
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tion and frequently the entertainment of 
those among whom his work is to be carried 
on. The latter category, be it added, is 
usually very numerous in the case of any 
Ambassador, but much more so for the 
American than for the others, owing to the 
constantly increasing number of his compa- 
triots who reside or travel abroad, either of 
his acquaintance or of those who bring him 
letters of introduction which he cannot and 
would not wish to ignore. 

Except in London, where large houses may 
be rented furnished without great difficulty, 
if the amount of the rental is no obstacle, it 
is practically impossible in the important 
European capitals for any one, however high 
a rental he may be able and willing to pay, 
to find furnished houses for rent, particularly 
at short notice. Owners of houses suitable 
for an Embassy on the Continent may fre- 
quently be induced to sell them, but they are 
scarcely ever willing to rent such houses, fur- 
nished or unfurnished, and still less are they 
willing todo so for brief periods. 

Our unfortunate representatives in the 
great capitals, instead of being able to turn 
their attention to their duty, are obliged to 
begin house-hunting. Of course the Am- 
bassador or Minister can take only one 
house, and in so doing he begins his career 
by disappointing and often antagonizing the 
friends of all the other house-owners. 

The other great Powers protect their rep- 
resentatives from any such humiliating con- 
ditions by the maintenance of Embassy and 
Legation houses which are the concrete 
embodiment, in the capitals wherein they are 
situated, of the dignity of the nations to 
which they belong and of the importance 
such nations attach to the maintenance of a 
dignified representation abroad. 

Ambassadors come and go. Some of 
them are better known than others; but 
except in England, where the American 
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Ambassador is always a personage of emi- 
nence whose name is generally known 
throughout the country, the names of Am- 
bassadors—not only the American, but all 
others—are not usually very generally known 
by the public of the countries to which 
they are officially accredited. The Em- 
bassy house remains, however, with the arms 
of the nation to which it belongs over the 
entrance gate and its flag flying over 
the building, and it is as well known to the 
public of the capital in which it is situated as 
is the residence of the Sovereign or Chief 
Magistrate. 

Great Britain and Prussia recognized the 
importance of owning Embassy houses 
nearly a hundred years ago, when, upon the 
fall of the first Napoleon, they bought the 
beautiful houses and gardens which still rep- 
resent the dignity—and materially contribute 
to the success of the diplomacy—of the 
British and German Empires in France. 
Other great Powers have long since followed 
their example, and practically all of them, 
except the United States, own, or hold on long 
leases, their Embassy and Legation houses, 
most of which have turned out to be profitable 
real estate transactions and are worth many 
times the amounts originally paid for them. 

Washington is no exception to this rule. 
Up to the close of our Civil War the great 
Powers—Great Britain and France especially 
—being uncertain as to the stability of the 
United States as a single nation, usually 
rented houses for their Legations, as they 
then were ; we were not until after the war 
considered of sufficient importance as a World 
Power to be allowed to send or receive 
Ambassadors. 

But shortly after the war was over, Great 
Britain bought the property in Connecticut 
Avenue, which has increased enormously in 
value since then, and upon which the Em- 
bassy house still stands. Germany has 
owned two houses successively: the first a 
Legation ; the second, considerably larger, is 
still the Embassy; but of such importance 
does Germany consider a suitable house to 
the furtherance of her interests in the United 
States and to the dignity, not only of the 
Empire, but of the country to which the 
Washington Embassy is accredited, that the 
erection of a new house at a cost of about 
half a million dollars is shortly to begin 
upon an extensive piece of land which was 
bought for the purpose some years ago. 
France also has bought a large lot of ground 
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with a view to the erection at an early date 
of a large Embassy house, for which several 
designs have already been made. The Italian 
Government has for a number of years owned 
its Embassy house; Russia has been for 
some time considering the purchase for that 
purpose of a very fine house recently built 
here ; and Austria-Hungary, which has owned 
its house for some time past, is about to buy 
another and much larger one for its Washing- 
ton Embassy. 

It has long been a matter of amazement to 
intelligent foreigners, and to the majority of 
our own people who travel, that the United 
States, which provides for the dignity of the 
Nation ina manner so admirable at home, 
should have failed up to the present time to 
do so abroad. 

The present situation in that respect is 
much as it would be at home were the Presi- 
dent obliged, upon the assumption of his 
great office, as the Vice-President is now 
doing, to take up his quarters at a hotel and 
begin house-hunting in Washington ; only in 
some respects his position would be better 
than that of our foreign representatives, 
because at least the President speaks the lan- 
guage and knows the ways and many of the 
people of this country, which is usually not 
the case with our representatives abroad, 
except as regards England to a certain 
extent. And it may be well to point out 
that, with the exception of the President and 
Vice-President, our Ambassadors and Minis- 
ters are the only officials of our Government 
who represent the whole Nation. 

Fortunately, the National indifference upon 
this important question seems likely to come 
to an end, and the public is beginning to dis- 
cover that there must be something wrong 
about a system of representation which pro- 
claims to the world that it is impossible in 
the greatest of all democracies for any man, 
however able and in every respect desirable 
he may be otherwise, to represent that 
democracy abroad unless he is possessed of 
a large fortune. 

Bills have recently been introduced in the 
Senate and House of Representatives by Sen- 
ator Bacon and Mr. Henry, respectively, for 
the leasing and furnishing of Embassy and 
Legation houses at the various capitals of the 
world immediately, with an additional pro- 
vision tending towards the purchase or erec- 
tion gradually of Embassy buildings. It is 
earnestly to be hoped that these bills will pass. 

Their object is to provide without delay 
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such houses as may be obtainable temporarily 
and until suitable permanent official resi- 
dences can be bought or built for the proper 
shelter of our diplomatic archives, our Em- 
bassy and Legation offices, and suitable resi- 
dential quarters for the chief of each Embassy 
and Legation. 

This course is infinitely preferable to the 
passage of a bill providing for the immediate 
purchase of houses at amounts not to exceed 
a certain limit. The result of this would be 
that every one owning a house and willing to 
dispose of it would be certain to ask the full 
limit which such a bill would enable him to 
know that our Government had authorized ; 
whereas frequently such owners are willing 
to sell their houses, especially for ready 
money when actually offered to them, at a 
much lower figure than originally asked. 
When, therefore, the time comes for such 
purchases, it will be necessary, if Congress 
wishes to save money for the Nation, to 
trust the discretion and honesty of the Secre- 
tary of State and of other officials whom they 
may appoint and should authorize to buy or 
build houses upon the best terms obtainable 
in the various foreign cities. 

Much has been said and written of late, 
and previously, as to the possibility of our 
representatives being able and even com- 
pelled to live upon their present salaries ; 
also as to the cost of houses, and particularly 
as to the impropriety of our Government’s 
owning houses of more than a certain value, 
the limit being usually about one-half (or less) 
of the amount at which any suitable house 
can be bought in the larger capitals of the 
world. It has frequently been stated that 
no American representative abroad should 
live in a $300,000 or a $400,000 house, 
those making such suggestions being appar- 
ently unaware that the value of a house in 
proportion to its size depends entirely upon 
the city and upon the location in that city of 
the land on which it is built. A $300,000 
house in many provincigl and in some capital 
cities would be a very large building, much 
larger than could possibly be required for 
Embassy purposes, whereas a house of that 
value and even more in certain parts of 
Fifth Avenue, New York, and in the best 
situations in Paris or London or Rome with 
which I am personally familiar, would not be 
at all too large and probably not large 
enough, as it must be remembered that office 
room is required in the more important Em- 
bassies for three official Secretaries, a Military 
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and a Naval Attaché, the Ambassador’s private 
Secretary, and one or two clerks and mes- 
sengers. Therefore it is impossible to fix the 
size of an Embassy house by its cost, which 
is likely to vary in different capitals, of which 
Buenos Aires is one of the most expensive 
as regards land values, which have risen 
enormously in recent years. 

The size of houses occupied by Ambas- 
sadors varies also in the different capitals. 
In Paris and Rome they are larger than in 
London, and are also surrounded by gardens 
which add considerably to their importance, 
and also to the value of the land they occupy. 

Reference has also been made to the 
democratic simplicity practiced by the illus- 
trious Franklin and also by Jefferson when 
representing the United States in France. 
On this subject I would say that I doubt if a 
diplomatist has ever lived who attached as 
much importance as Franklin did, or derived 
more success therefrom than he, to cultivating 
the acquaintance of those among whom he 
was representing his country. He lived in 
an excellent house and must have enter- 
tained at dinner, inasmuch as it was, if my 
memory does not fail me, at one of his din- 
ners that the news of Burgoyne’s surrender 
was received, some of the guests rushing off 
immediately to acquaint the Court at Ver- 
sailles of the news, which had such momentous 
results for this country in the action which the 
French Government thereupon proceeded 
to take. With respect to Jefferson, I have 
always understood that he not only built him- 
self a large and beautiful house at Monticello, 
but that he kept it open there year in and 
year out to such an extent that his fortune 
was considerably impaired thereby. It is not 
necessary for an Ambassador or a private 
individual even who entertains, to do so 
“lavishly,” but he must be in a position to 
do so comfortably and without considering 
every cent which he spends, and this is what 
no Ambassador in the service of the United 
States without an ample income of his own 
can do now. Consequently, no man of mod- 
erate or small means, who knows what he is 
about, will assume the responsibility of being 
the means of lowering the dignity of his coun- 
try by accepting duties the expenses of which 
that country ought to—but will not—defray ; 
expenses which, in the case of all his col- 
leagues at the same post, are defrayed by 
the nations which they respectively represent 
and which he is unable to pay out of his own 
limited resources. 
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seum? At first it may appear so to 
those who look at the reproductions 
of the architect’s designs. But the build- 
ing here shown is not an ellipse, as is the 
Coliseum in Rome. It is a circular building, 
and is therefore to be compared rather to 
other Roman edifices like the Pantheon or 
the Castle of Sant’ Angelo, not to mention 
minor examples of ancient circular structures. 
More than this, no feature of the new Court 
House resembles the Coliseum. ‘That build- 
ing emphasizes the arcade with engaged col- 
umns repeated in stories. ‘The Coliseum is 
brought to mind, therefore, only because of 
the sweeping curves of the proposed build- 
ing, combined with the great height of its 
walls. 
rhe architect of the accepted design of 


l New York City to have a Roman Coli- 
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PLAN SHOWING ONE-QUARTER FLOOR 
OF THE NEW COURT HOUSE 
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the new Court House for New York County 
is Mr. Guy Lowell, a second cousin of the 
late James Russell Lowell, and a graduate 
of Harvard, of the class of 1892. 

To present his audacious design Mr. Lowell 
has needed equal courage and taste. He has 
needed courage because if the critic does 
not think of the Coliseum in seeing the design 
for the first time, he may think of the bull 
ring at Valencia and other Spanish cities, 
rather than of a building devoted to the 
administration of law and justice. Mr. Lowell 
has needed courage also because this depar- 
ture from the conventional order of architec- 
tural imitations in New York City is certainly 
striking. Greek, Byzantine, Spanish, French, 
and other architecture is imitated more or 
less slavishly in well-known New York City 
edifices, but as yet the metropolis lacks the 
innovation of a vast circular structure. 

Mr. Lowell shows taste as well as courage 
in his design. _ First of all, as to the setting of 
the new building, he has evidently in mind 
something that must in itself form a_pictur- 
esque nucleus for the grouping of other build- 
ings about it, just as the eighteenth-century 
Trinity Church forms the center of one 
grouping, and the fine edifice of St. Paul’s 
that of another, and the exquisite Geor- 
gian City Hall another. Again, Mr. Lowell 
evidently has in miftd a building giving the 
greatest possible opportunity for an effect- 
ive use of sculpture, and this of itself is to 
be welcomed. New York City, therefore, is 
to be congratulated on this latest proposal to 
adapt classic architectural proportions to 
modern demands. 

But the exterior effect was not the only 
reason for the choice of a circular building. 
Economy was quite as much a reason : econ- 
omy of cost of construction, of space, and of 
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time for those who will frequent the new 
Court House. Less marble and stone will be 
used in the new building than if it had been 
constructed on more ordinary lines. Again, 
the many court rooms and offices can be 
fitted, so it is claimed, more compactly into 
a circle than into a square. Finally, lawyers 
and litigants will be able to reach the court 
chambers more quickly under the new ar- 
rangement than under any other. ‘The 
arrangement of the rooms made _ possible 
by a circular building is indicated by the 
accompanying plan of a portion of the second 
floor. Portals on the north, south, east, and 
west of the Court House will lead through 
broad lobbies to a great central hall. 

Mr. Lowell has followed out the programme 
of the architectural competition, in which it 
was suggested that as many as possible of 
the offices connected with the courts should 
be arranged on the ground floor, so that those 
who are not litigants, but who have legal 
business, many discharge it quickly and stay 
as short a time as possible in the building. 

Above the ground floor five floors are to be 
devoted to the actual trial of cases. In one 
of the floors the City Court will have its quar- 


ters; in the others the General and Special 
Terms of the Supreme Court. The building 
above the ground floor is not to be solid; 
from the roof of the central hall to the upper 
air there will be a vacant space forming an 
inner circular court, of which the roof of the 
first story will form the floor. This inner 
court will insure an abundance of light and 
ventilation. ‘The architect thus hopes to solve 
the problem of giving light and ventilation to 
the trial chambers without impairing their 
acoustic properties. Every room will hav 
light on both sides; the outer window 
towards the street will have double frames to 
keep out the noise of the traffic, while the 
inner windows, opening on the circular court; 
may be used for ventilating purposes. 

The seventh and eighth floors are to con- 
tain the judges’ private chambers, their 
libraries, consulting-rooms, and lunch-rooms. 
Each judge will have ample quarters for him- 
self and his secretary. For their use will also 
be a private terrace, which will run around the 
entire building, two hundred feet above the 
ground. It is to be hoped that the terraces 
and approaches will be sufficiently ample to 
emphasize the dignity of such a building. 


AN OPEN LETTER ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


The following letter from Mrs. Helen Magill White, the wife of Andrew D. White, formerly 
American Ambassador to Germany, and before that President of Cornell University, is of such 
broad interest that it cannot have too wide publication, not merely because of its bearing on 


woman suffrage, but because of its comment on the education and training of women. 


We find it 


in the columns of the New York “ Times.”—THeE Epirors. 


To the Treasurer of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association : 

Dear Madam: I have received your ap- 
peal for contributions to the funds of the 
Association. 

I was brought up in the camp of woman 
suffrage. I am a member of the Society of 
Friends, and so naturally believe in equal 
opportunity for the sexes in every direction. 
The Friends, with great advantage to their 
women, and no less to their men, have 
preached and practiced this from the time of 
George Fox, who three centuries ago dis- 
missed the matter in a few words, as a sim- 
ple axiom. Although in later years I have 
come to doubt the present expediency of 
political enfranchisement for my whole sex 
for exactly the same reasons that I doubt 
that of universal suffrage in the form in 


which we have it, I have been inclined to 
think that, having gone so far, we might as 
safely, perhaps even more safely, make the 
experiment complete. 

I have not failed to reflect upon the fool- 
ishness of my sex, as displayed in their shoes, 
in their hats, in their want of pockets, in the 
daily increasing absurdity of their dress gen- 
erally—in their card-playing at all hours, in 
their complete abandonment of all effort to 
control or train their daughters in mind, in 
manners, or even in morals—witness the 
present style of dancing—and the futility of 
most of the training of private schools for 
girls. This reflects, of course, the incompe- 
tence or indifference of parentsegenerally. I 
also believe that the high prices now prevail- 
ing are largely due to the neglect of the 
great body of women to study or practice 
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economy, or to teach it to their daughters. 
Neither in school nor in college do I find 
that any considerable number of young girls 
are taught, or required to keep, any kind of 
accounts. No dressmaker or milliner, of the 
slightest pretensions to elegance, seems to 
have encountered the notion of economy, in 
respect to price, durability, or in any other 
particular, in her whole experience. Any 
woman fairly well off, who regards the sub- 
ject of dress from this point of view, feels 
that she is very much the exception. 

I have been always disposed. however, to 
excuse much of this feminine incompetence 
and folly, and the obsession with dress, which 
seems to become every day more marked 
among American women of all conditions, on 
the ground that the foolishness of men has 
always been largely responsible for that of 
women, and that if women were given better 
things to think of they would surely rise to a 
higher intellectual plane and a lower angle of 
heel. (I say “rise” for both advisedly.) 
And I never until lately admitted to myself 
the possibility of our essential inferiority— 
such that, in matters of government, we 
could without outrage be classed with chil- 
dren, with idiots and insane, and with crimi- 
nals. 

But now that I see our own kinswomen 
across the sea sowing the wind to reap the 
whirlwind—sowing seeds of lawlessness which 
we may see in our own day, I greatly fear, 
blossoming in an anarchism more terrible 
than anything yet known to history—and 
when I see our own women protesting feebly 
or not at all, and even to some extent 
encouraging, I have not a cent to contribute 
nor a word of sympathy for any association 
of women which does not publicly and 
earnestly protest against such a line of pro- 
cedure. It resembles the kicking and biting 
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of spoiled children, the raving and gibbering 
of insane and idiots—and the unbridled 
license of the most abandoned criminals. All 
these classes think solely of what they want, 
and self-constitute themselves arbiters of 
what they should have. What it may cost 
other human beings, innocent though they be, 
for them to grasp at the objects of their 
desire by whatever means may come to hand, 
does not touch their minds; and so it would 
seem to be with those women of England; 
and so, also, with those of our own women 
who condone their offenses—who would con- 
done such action 7” any cause. 

Believe me, Madam, sincerely and respect- 
fully yours, HELEN MacILi WHITE. 

Ithaca, New York, April I1, 1913. 


Another letter, taking similar ground and 
signed “A Suffragist,’”’ appeared in the 
“ Times ” a few days later, and adds empha- 
sis to Mrs. White’s plain-spoken protest. It 
refers to a published threat that if suffrage 
is not soon granted to the women of the 
Eastern States the suffragists may adopt 
militant methods, and continues as follows : 


It is time for those of us who do not believe 
in those methods to know just where the 
leaders of the suffrage cause in this country 
really stand and what, under certain possi- 
bilities, they purpose doing. I have been all 
my life an earnest believer in both the right- 
eousness and the expediency of the suffrage 
movement. I have written and talked for it for 
nearly forty years, and, what has always seemed 
to me of far more importance, and does still so 
seem, I have endeavored to be the kind of 
woman whose worthiness of the vote none of 
my masculine associates could deny. But from 
this time on neither time, effort, nor money of 
mine shall be given to the suffrage cause until 
its leaders come out in the open and say whether 
they stand with the forces of savagery or of 
civilization. And if they choose the former, I 
for one can have no more to do with them. 


VOICE 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD 


I who have heard solemnities of sound— 

The throbbing pulse of cities, the loud roar 

Of ocean on sheer ledges of gaunt rock, 

The chanting of innumerable winds 

Around white peaks, the plunge of cataracts, 

The whelm of avalanches, and, by night, 

The thunder’s panic breath—have come to know 
What is earth’s mightiest voice—the desert’s voice,— 
Silence, that speaks with deafening tones of God! 
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lay over the mountain and curled 

directly to the wild little clearing. A 
sea of tall grass hemmed in the one-story 
house ; a willow tree, the tassels blowing, 
shaded the brick-chimneyed roof ; a foot-path 
ran to the barn. And at one side stood the 
great mountain, and at the other the shining 
forest ; but before the house, through the 
birches, a vision of the harvest fields. I 
noticed no one about the place; it seemed 
buried in the savage past; remote, wild, 
silent, save for the green hollow world of the 
tree-tops that kept emptying and filling with 
ocean echoes, and the grass blowing, with a 
wild shine running down it. The flavor of 
nature was in everything, as if one could 
taste the day. 

Then in the bright light of the autumn after- 
noon I saw the bucket-well, and over a rusty 
nail a cut-out gourd. I took the cool cup 
and filled it with the icy and miraculously 
keen water, and drank ; and as I drank I saw 
through the trees that harvest scene. Over 
the measureless golden stubble lay the fresh- 
bound oat sheaves, and where the last stand- 
ing rectangle of the grain shone and waved 
the reaper-and-binder passed. Its clucking 
came like an echo through the perfect air. 

A dark man sat on the machine, now and 
then leaning forward with amazing intensity 
and savagely lashing, and yet leashing, the 
taut, forward-straining horses. This seemed 
strange and unnatural. Then, as I watched, 
I was aware that I was not alone, and, turn- 
ing, saw a woman in the doorway of the 
house, shading her eyes and watching the 
driver. The expression on her face was ar- 
resting ; the mouth crooked and twisted down 
at one corner, the eyes nearly closed. She 
was not a tall woman; she was fairly well 
built; the slightly disordered hair had strains 
of red in it; but there was something about 
her that made me think of glowing ashes, 
ofa flame that had died; something barren, 
yet white-hot. 

I took a step toward her, and she turned, 
startled, abashed, awaiting me rigidly, and all 
the color gone from her face. 

“No,” she replied, in a cramped voice, 


i IKE the peeling of an apple, the path 


“we don’t take boarders or use any help. 
You might try the Barretts, though.” 

“Ts that Mr. Barrett?” I nodded toward 
the harvest field. 

** Yes,” she spoke low, “that’s him. Just 
go down the path, over the foot-bridge, 
through the willows, then cut over the fields 
to the road. The house stands beyond the 
orchard. You can’t miss it. No, you ain’t 
better stop him at his work ; he can’t stand 
interfering. _ Wait for him at the house.” 

“ Thanks,” I said; and added, “ Your 
well water here is delicious.” 

Her reddish-black eyes gleamed. 

“* The summer boarders say so when they 
come over to see about washing.” 

** Washing ?”’ 

“ Yes,”’ she muttered. “ I do the washing 
for them.” 

I adjusted my bag over my back, and 
went on. Glancing back as I passed through 
a patch of wild grain and lost myself among 
willows, I saw her gazing after me intently. 
Then I went swinging over the swaying 
foot-bridge, the stone-strung brook singing 
beneath me. I gained the low, swampy wil- 
lows she had mentioned, and, treading over 
the stone-cluttered path, saw no less than 
three mottled garter-snakes basking in the 
sun. They raised their heads, darted their 
tongues, and slid away. I shuddered with 
the old senseless racial fear, and hurried out 
to the broad, open acres of the fields. 

At one side stood the high corn, blowing ; 
beyond stretched the orchard with its gnarled 
and red-lit boughs, and behind it I saw the 
low white house across the road. Now, 
glancing behind, I could see the mountain- 
side colored to its top with the autumn, like 
a cheek burning with life, tanned, yellowed, 
reddened ; and over the wide stubble and 
the oats the low sun flooded ; and against 
the sun the two farm horses, the machine 
eating grain and gushing the sheaves, and 
the whip-waving man stood out huge, more 
than real, like colossal sculpture in motion. 
I saw Barrett clearly in his dirty brown over- 
alls, his blue flannel shirt rolled up to his 
sloping biceps, his hairy chest showing at the 
top, his shaggy black hair shading the veined 
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forehead. And it seemed to me that I 
had never seen hate and anger before: he 
bit on his under-lip, his eyes drew close to- 
gether with wrinkles between, the right side 
of his stubbly face bulged out with his lip- 
biting. Did he hate the horses, that he lashed 
them so unmercifully? And against what 
was his anger raised? Yet, for all that, I 
knew at once that he was a powerful, deep 
man. I smiled to see this storm of man in 
the placid shining of the autumn day. 

On through the orchard I went then, hear- 
ing twitter of birds, stepping on the plentiful 
rotting fruit in the long grass, passing the 
barrels that stood crammed with the red- 
streaked apples. The smell of cider was in 
the air, as insistent as the sour breath of a 
babe, as intimate of harvest time. Then I 
reached the dusty road, and, impinging on it, 
the long white house, which was built against 
a hill, so that the front was a story lower 
than the back. 

I crossed over to the open kitchen door 
and knocked, and out of the inner shadows 
emerged a white-faced, skinny, back-bent 
woman—intolerably white-faced, it seemed to 
me—who yet had a faded sweetness about 
her. 

“Yes?” she murmured. Her voice was 
as flabby and colorless as her face. 

“My name’s Stevens; just come over 
the mountain from Hicksville, and I’m on 
the way to Albany. Worked with the Ran- 
sons over there. Do you think there’s any 
need of an extra hand with the crops the 
next few days ?” 

“ Don’t know,” she replied. ‘ You'll have 
to stop and talk to Seth. He’ll be up from 
the fields directly. You can sit on the bench 
there.” 

So I sat on the rude bench against the 
house-front and waited. At the left the road 
ran under a tunnel of maples that flamed 
scarlet and swayed in the sunset ; the dust 
of the road was inch-deep with the leaves, 
and from the distant light beyond the trees 
the cows with tinkling bells and the boyish 
cries of ‘Co’ boss! co’ boss !” were coming 
home. On they came, trampling rapidly, 
until they swept by me and turned in at the 
immense barn to the right; and after them 
ran a beautiful shepherd dog and a gawky, 
dark-faced, hide-booted boy of about seven- 
teen. I saw the father in the lad, but sweeter, 
fresher, more fluent in his eager stride and 
waving arms. And I noticed the wide-open 
barn doors, and the lofts bulging with green 
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and gray hay, and the hens scratching in the 
barnyard. 

The immense peace of plenty was on the 
land; the bins were choking full, the barn 
overflowing ; the trees dropped fruit copi- 
ously; the house stood tight against the 
coming winter; milk and honey were flow- 
ing; and the gorgeous mountain touched 
human life with grandeur. Yet when Bar- 
rett had driven his horses into the stable 
and came striding with lowered head toward 
the house, there was in his figure the sense 
of loneliness and disaster, of hateful futility, 
that somehow stirred my anger. I felt that 
I could not talk to him in a free and care- 
less way. 

But I rose, and he paused, and I put my 
question to him. His voice was venomous. 

** How much do you want ?” 

** Dollar and a half a day,” I replied. 

“If you'll stay for a dollar, stay. If not, 
go. Money ain’t lying loose in these parts.” 


I was senselessly enraged; I felt like 
striking him. 

“All right,” I muttered. ‘ Make it a 
dollar.” 


“ Then chase down to the cow-stable and 
get to milking. Tell Hen you’ve been hired, 
and do the chores with him. Get along now ; 
we’ve got discipline on this farm, let me tell 
you.” 

I “ went along,” amazed at the brutality of 
the man ; puzzled, too. Henry had seen me 
as he passed the house, and so accepted me 
without question. He merely slapped the 
cow next to him and indicated a stool and 
a pail, and soon I was at work, steeped in 
the tremendous odor of cattle, in a still- 
ness wherein I heard the swishing of tails 
and the light slashing noise of the milk. We 
went down the line in silence, and then carried 
the foaming pails into the cellar of the house. 

Great draughts of mountain air were snip- 
ping the clamorous leaves and apples were 
dropping in the orchard, the barnyard folk 
had gone to roost, and a lamp burned in the 
twilight behind the kitchen window. I was 
eagerly hungry when, washed and dusted, 
but smelling all over of cattle, I turned in to 
eat. There was Barrett leaning on the table, 
brooding ; and between the shadowy stove 
and the dim-lit table the wife and a young 
girl, who seemed pert and pretty, came and 
went softly. Henry slouched in and sat 


down heavily, saying nothing. Mrs. Barrett 
indicated a seat for me. 
Then, as we ate, I noticed how carefully 
































“AND YOU'VE BEEN WATCHING HIM EVER SINCE?” 














Mrs. Barrett and the girl kept up a mean- 
ingless talk, as if they were trying hard to 
cover up the naked darkness of Barrett’s 
silence. But with every mouthful the at- 
mosphere became more somber, dominated 
by the speechless man. 

Desperately Mrs. Barrett turned to me. 

“You said, Mr. Stevens, you came from 
Hicksville? Working for the Ransons ?” 

I plunged in readily, and spoke of my 
light wanderings in many parts, the many 
beginnings I had made in life, the risks and 
the adventures, and I noticed, as ever when 
I have spoken of the world to people in 
remote corners, how eagerly the young fol- 
lowed me. 

I mentioned a coastwise trip, and sud- 
denly Henry, glancing swiftly at his father, 
spoke : 

‘“‘ So far as I’m concerned, I’d like to go 
join the navy.” 

In his voice was the secret yearning of 
years. I saw Barrett look at him, look 
sharply and meaningly. 

“We'll see,’ muttered the silent father 
under his breath. 

His speech was more potent than his si- 
lence and ended our talk, and when we rose 
from table Mrs. Barrett showed me to my 
room. 

It was two flights up, in the rear, full of 
the murmur of boughs all night long, and I 
slept on a mattress made of corn-husks, and 
under double blankets—slept at once, though 
my mind was full of little irritations and 
questionings. 

When I awoke I wondered whether I had 
overslept, for the room was brilliant, and all 
the world was full of delightful noise and hardy 
life. I dressed and went down into the kitchen 
to wash. The kitchen was empty. Then, 
just as I dipped my hands in the bowl of 
icy water, Mrs. Barrett came in from outside, 
flung her apron over her face, and sank on a 
chair. At the same time I heard Barrett 
without, and, glancing through the doorway, 
saw father and son standing close together in 
the shining sunlight. Henry had his hands 
in his pocket and his head was bowed; Bar- 
rett held his horsewhip in his hand. 

“Every argument,” I heard him say, 
“means one lick more. Come along quiet 
and take your medicine.” 

I dried my hands mechanically and stepped 
slowly out on to the withered grass, but there 
they were moving off down the road, Henry 
dragging his feet. Then they turned in at 
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the barn and passed behind the cow-stable, 
and as the terrible screams of the boy rose 
in the country stillness the mother was forced 
to the kitchen doorway, white as sheeted 
death. Down the road she ran several paces, 
then turned, sobbing horribly, and vanished 
in the house. 

I strode around the barn. There was 
Henry on the ground, crawling away like a 
wounded animal, and there stood the Beast 
with bloodshot eyes. He knew why I came, 
and unexpectedly he gave me reasons. 

* Do it,” he said, grimly, “‘ once a year after 
the boarders leave; knock the city notions 
out of him. Now just get in there, Stevens, 
and milk the cows.” ial 

Whether it was curiosity or a desire for 
vengeance, I don’t know, but I stayed on. 
Barrett proved a hard master that day. 
Henry was nowhere in sight, but that night 
as I passed the boy’s room on the second 
floor I heard him moan. I set the door ajar. 

“Ts there anything I can do for you?” I 
asked. 

‘“‘ Yes,” he muttered, and I thought I heard 
his father speaking. ‘ You can get out of 
here.” 

Nothing happened the next day, or the 
day following. Henry merely emerged again 
and went on with his work. Buton the morn- 
ing of the fourth day when I awoke I heard 
shouting outside, and, hurrying down, stepped 
out of the house just in time to see Barrett 
come dashing out of the barn on a horse, 
riding bareback, clutching the halter in one 
hand and a gun in the other. Herode well; 
he dug his rawhide boots into the animal, 
and he cursed dismally. Down through the 
orchard he went flying, brushing the boughs 
either way, and then out on the wide stubble 
of the wheat-field. 

The dust, winged with leaves, was whirl- 
ing along the road; gray clouds hurried over 
the heavens, leaking spurts of watery sun- 
light here and there; the trees swayed ; and 
a yellowish light lay on the land. I noticed 
Henry beside me. 

‘** What’s the matter ?”’ I asked. 

‘“‘ He’s plumb crazy,” he laughed harshly. 
** A cow’s got in the corn again.” 

** But what’s the gun for ?” 

My question was answered by the distant 
rider. He raised the gun toward the sky, 
the smoke belched, and we heard the dull 
report above the wind. Then he wheeled 
the horse sharply toward the wildly blowing 
corn, and then unbelievably drove the animal 
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right in among the man-high stalks. Suddenly 
a staggering cow dashed out, Barrett close 
behind it. The cow, befuddled, turned back 
blindly, whereupon Barrett raised the gun to 
his shoulder, fired, and the cow leaped in the 
air and fell to the ground. 

Henry laughed again. 

“The lunatic has killed one of our Hol- 
steins |!” 

I turned to the boy and shook my head, 
and he smiled ashamedly. 

“God!” he said, “I’m going to get out 
of here as soon as I get the money. If it 
wasn’t for my mother.” 

There was no use of my staying on any 
longer, I thought. But I was unable to talk 
with Barrett until after lunch, when I found 
him coming from the barn with knife and saw 
and hatchet. And then, when I confronted 
him, he seemed like a man dazed and over- 
borne with tragedy. 

“Mr. Barrett,” I said, “I'll have to be 
moving on this afternoon.” 

“ All right,” he said, with strange humble- 
ness. ‘ But I need some help; come along 
down to the field 

Henry and I went down with him, and for 
several hours we worked over the dead cow, 
skinning her, sawing the body in quarters, 
cleaning it out. We were all as bloody as 
butchers. And through all the operation 
Barrett said not a word; his face, however, 
was terrible to see; the face of a man who 
has suddenly met his real self and is aghast 
at the revelation. “ 

“ Once,” I addressed him mentally, “ you 
weren’t lil:e this. But what turned you into 
a wile’ =;.mal ?” 

It «7s five when we reached the house 
agai: an? washed up. Then Barrett spoke 
again. 

“* You’d better stay overnight.” 

“Oh, no,” I answered. “I want to get 
along to Whiley Corners, and can do it ina 
couple of hours. How dol get there?” 

“How?” his voice shook. “Cut over 
our fields to the willows, cross the foot-bridge 
till you come to a little house ; there’s a path 
behind it—a short cut.’’ He tried hard to 
joke. “Guess we'll have beef in the house 
for a spell.” 

Fifteen minutes later I was on my way. 
Yet when I looked back through the turgid 
day I was almost sorry that I had left the 
warm lamp-lit kitchen and the human beings 
gathered there. The aged earth, yellow and 
sere with harvest, was dying; the gray wind 


was grieving in my ears; and as the driven 
clouds parted here and there the yellow light 
gleamed fitfully. The mountain sorrowed 
through all its pines. I heard the boughs of 
the orchards clash, moaning and snapping, 
and my loneliness was bitter as, stick in hand 
and bag over back and cap drawn tight on 
my forehead, I strode gigantically alone over 
the hard and measureless stubble. The 
whole scene was like an intense vision, fad- 
ing; the ruined world melting wind-blown 
into space. 

I lost the light of the kitchen as I tramped 
over the stones among the willows; and then 
I fled away from myself. I was nakedly 
afraid. Over the swaying foot-bridge I 
swung, on between the willows of the bank, 
and through the patch of wild grain. Then, 
panting, I paused, with blessed relief. A 
light gleamed from the little grass-hemmed 
house, a human soul in the wildness and the 
bleakness ; and out of the chimney, in the 
last of the day, I saw the curling of the 
kitchen smoke. 

I could have found my path alone, doubt- 
less, and gone on; but the mountain looming 
huge and near was crying with a hundred 
throats, as if the vanished Indians of the 
region were howling and trampling in a war- 
dance. I hurried to the closed door and 
knocked. Then I knocked again. Then I 
turned the handle and pushed in. 

The lamplight flared in the wind, died low 
and leaped high, and the reddish-haired 
woman looked up where she worked at the 
stove, startled and still. 

“ Ves ?” she said. 

I laughed. “I wart to know the way to 
Whiley Corners. I’m sorry.” 

She came up eagerly. 

* You’ve left the Barretts ?” 

“Yes,” I answered, “ I’ve left.” 

“ A bad time of day,” she said. 

“T don’t mind,” I lied. 

‘‘ Dad,” she said, “ he wants to know the 
way to Whiley’s.” 

Following her glance, I saw an old man 
sitting beside the warm stove in the shadows. 

“Well,” he said, “it’s easy enough to 
show him. So you’re the hired man they’ve 
been having the last few days? Gosh! they 
can’t keep help over there ; can they, Hazel ? 
Treat you decent ?” 

I laughed. “ Fair, I presume,” I mused ; 
“if I’d been wise, I’d have stayed over- 
night.” 

Hazel spoke with startling eagerness. 
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“ You haven’t had supper, have you ?” 

“No,” I admitted; “ I haven’t.” 

‘Dad, he’d oughter take some supper 
with us; it’ll be too late when he gets to 
Whiley’s.” 

“Sure he ought,’’ said her father. 
“ There’s always enough for one more. And 
it’s just a clean hour from here along the 
path.” 

‘““No,” I smiled; “‘ I’d better not.” 

Hazel came close to me; her reddish-black 
eyes were full of secret demand. 

“ Please,” she whispered, “ stay and have 
a bite.” 

So I stayed. She laid a good supper 
before me, and I ate heartily; I remember 
the quality of her fried chicken and the fluffy 
baked potatoes, the delicious maple sugar, 
and the strong coffee. She said nothing at 
all, rising now and then, as if with half-for- 
gotten grace, to fetch and serve, or sitting, 
eating little, and staring at me eagerly. Again 
I thought of glowing ashes, of a flame that 
had died ; and there was something in her 
that partook of the autumnal night, the wind 
in the mountain that seemed like one land- 
slide after another threatening to bury the 
house or whirl it away, the rattling of the 
window-frames, the overbearing loneliness of 
this remote human cave. 

But the old man talked on—about the crops, 
the weather, the local politics that were begin- 
ning to engage the voters. After supper we 
lit our pipes, Hazel rapidly cleared the table, 
and the old man rose. 

“ There’s a meeting of Republicans over 
to the school-house. I can show you the 
path as I pass.” 

Hazel came up. 

** Let him have his smoke, dad,” she said. 
* T’ll show him the way.” 

** But,”’ I demurred, “ the sooner I go, the 
sooner I'll get there.” 

She turned to me again, her eyes begging. 

“Oh, you want your smoke,” she said, 
lightly. ‘The wind’ll blow it out, ashes and 
all, if you step out of doors.” 

* Well,” I murmured, “it would be good 
to get a puff or so.” 

** Sure it would,” she said. ‘‘ There, now, 
dad, wrap this close round your neck; and 
don’t stay all night.” 

** Losh!” he cried. 
out? S’long, you. 
all right.” 

He passed out on a rush of wind, the door 
closed tight and the two of us were alone. 


* Can’t I havea night 
Hope you get to Whiley’s 
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I felt uncomfortable, and puffed hard. Hazel 
played with the stove for a moment or two, 
using her apron to lift off a lid, and peering 
into the glow that made her whole face red 
foramoment. Then she paused. We were, 
beyond doubt, fearfully alone, and I marveled 
that the father ever left her at night in this 
shack in the wilderness. A thousand voices 
without assailed us; the windows rattled, 
smoke, forced down, gushed from the stove ; 
and yet we seemed within the heart of silence, 
the lamp burning steadily on the table, the 
smoke puffing from my lips. 

Hazel came to the table and sat down, 
leaning upon it. Her agitation was visible, 
and when she spoke, her voice was a little 
hoarse. 

“T wanted to ask you something. 
him,” she paused, “ killing the cow. 
it through the birches.” 

I began to understand, and the night 
seemed blackly to clutch my heart as ina 
fist. I moved about uneasily. 

‘* How,” she burst out, “did he come to 
do it ?” 

She seized the edge of the table with her 
hands and her eyes gleamed in the lamplight. 

“Why,” I began, trying to speak natu- 
rally, ‘‘ the cows have been getting in the corn, 
trampling it down. So he wanted to scare 
the one this morning, and, I suppose, acci- 
dentally, shot it.” 

“ Accidentally ?” she cried, hoarsely. “‘ No, 
he aimed right at it, and where he knew I 
could see him . . . where he knew I could 
see him.” 

This came in the nature of an explosion, 
the dammed-up waters breaking through. 
It was as if she were alone, or as if I had 
known her all her life. Doubtless she was 
not aware at the moment that she had a lis- 
tener. 

“« [t’d been better,” she went on, raising her 
fist, “‘ if he had aimed at me—if he had aimed 
straight at me. Oh, I can’t bear it any 
more ; I can’t bear it!” 

And, putting her head down on her hands, 
she heaved with long sobs. Then she raised 
her head, her lids lowered in shame, and she 
spoke in a low, intense voice : 

“ T’ve no one ever to tell it to; that’s it; 
I’ve no one to tell it to. I go around with 
this thing inside of me, and no way of letting 
it out. I can’t get away from here with the 
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hard, long work, and no one comes since 
Amy Barrett stopped coming ; only the sum- 
mer boarders, and what do they know? And 
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then people wonder why the lonely women 
on the lonely farms go crazy. I’ve got to 
tell it now, or go out of my head. Don’t 
mind me,” she smiled, aghast at herself. 
* Guess I’m out of my head already.” 

I drew my chair closer ; I leaned and spoke 
with what tenderness I could. 

“*Mightn’t I understand, possibly?” I 
asked her. “I think I will, if you'll try me.” 

Again her mouth was crooked a1.d twisted 
down at one corner, her face wistfully sad. 

** Oh, it’s nothing to understand, and it’s 
nothing to tell. Only in the dark and lonely 
night, when the morning is far off, it seems 
like a heap. And in the long afternoons 
when my father is away. Lonely here? 
Lonely ?” She paused, and all the mountain- 
side cried in our ears. ‘ You’d ought to be 
here in the winter, when the blizzard comes, 
and we’re snowed in—snow-bound; two 
cows, one old horse, one old man, and one— 
one woman that ain’t lived yet.” She smiled 
bitterly. ‘I can tell you I know what lone- 
someness is then, until, like God walking the 
shining waters, I see 4im some melting blue 
morning, far away on the everlasting snow, 
tramping to do the chores.” 

The music of her voice died hauntingly, 
and she sat, chin on hand, dreaming. 

“You and he—”’ I murmured, and broke 
off. 

“Yes,” she said low. ‘‘He and I. What 
is there to tell? I suppose it happens so 
often that it’s just life; that is, when it hap- 
pens to others. But for me?” she sighed. 
“Oh, when I think of those days! You see, 
he was the hired raan over to Simpson’s ; 
that’s Amy’s maiden name. Yes, and a young, 
up-standing, dark-eyed boy he was then. I 
saw him outin the field, so willowy andsostrong, 
when he tossed the hay, or drove the horses, 
or went down to the swimming-hole. Up 
till then the Lord God hadn’t walked the 
earth for me, though I’ve loved the woods, 
the water, and the mountain ; but from then 
on I saw the Lord God walking—not mean- 
ing anything blasphemous, either—walking 
with the spring sowing, and the early wheat, 
and the ripeness of the harvest. And Amy 
and I would go up and down the fields, and 
he marked me, for I was young and fresh 
and so full of fire I ran like a colt in the pas- 
tures.” 

“He came then to see me, and we kept 
company. ‘There was buggy rides, and eve- 
nings here in this room, and once he took me 
to a barn-dance. I used to hear him singing 
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out at his work, and he’d wave to me through 
the birches. But there ain’t no need of tell- 
ing of that ; nor of the sweetness of his kisses. 
Only he was strong, and full of life and high 
spirits, and we romped together.” 

The lamp began to smoke, she turned 
down the wick, and as the flame sputtered 
and began to climb, the mountain again 
seemed to fall down upon us. 

** Yes,” she said, shivering, looking about 
her, ‘‘ it was just such a night as this—just 
such a night as this. He’d been strange to 
me for a week or more, and I knew some- 
thing was going to happen. And then, that 
night, he came in, all wind-blown, and sat 
down with me alone. He seemed all flus- 
tered and ashamed of himself. 

« « Hazel,’ he said, ‘ I’ve got something to 
tell you.’ 

“* Ves,’ I said. 

* «You see,’ he went on, ‘ we’d be very 
poor—it wouldn’t be any life for you— 
drudgery all your days.’ 

‘** Ves,’ I said, sort of frozen. 
it, Seth? You’re free, you know. 
ever hold you. What’s happened ?’ 

“«* Why, old man Simpson . . . you see, he 
don’t want to lose me. He’s getting old, 
and I’ve been running the farm... and 
there’s Amy.’ 

*** Does she love you?’ I asked. 

*** Oh,’ he said, lightly, ‘ she ain’t much at 
loving, I suppose.’ 

*** You think you’ll be happy ?’ 

‘“*¢ ]’m only worrying about you.’ 

‘‘] got up, and he did too. ‘ Don’t worry 
about me, Seth,’ I told him; ‘I can take care 
of myself.’ 

*“* VYou’re good to say that, Hazel,’ he 
began. ‘ You don’t know how badly I feel.’ 

“TI was wild in those days. I almost 
sprang at him. ‘ You go out of this house,’ 
I said. ‘ You sha’n’t speak to me alive again, 
you young fool !’ 

“ That was all.” Hazel paused, and looked 
at me piteously. ‘There’s nothing to tell, 
nothing at all. And it sounds cheap when I 
say it. And I feel dried up already, just stale 
and dried, and couldn’t cry or laugh now.” 

She broke off, embarrassed, drained of her 
emotions, and drew toward herself some 
sewing. 

I leaned nearer. 

‘And you’ve been watching him ever 
since ?” 

Her voice was infinitely sad. 

“Yes, day in, day out, I see him. 


‘What is 
I won’t 


And 








look what it’s made of him! All those 
wonderful things in him that were budding 
in our love never come to harvest in him, but 
rotted in him. And all those things never 
come to harvest in me, but just rotted in me. 
And as love and hate are the same, his love 
for me has made him a wild beast, whipping 
his son and the horses and killing cattle. 
And I, I...” She smiled sadly. “I’m 
what they call an old maid.” 

We were silent then; there seemed noth- 
ing to say. Hazel arose. 

* I'll show you the path,” she said, softly. 

I got my things, she opened the door, and 
we stepped out. The wild night had grown 
vast with a moon that, when clouds spun out 
into mist, gave us glimpses of the harvest 
fields through the birches. ‘Truly the night 
had grown glorious. Nature, a being of 
wildness and glory and moon glimpses and 
Valhalla music, passed through us, as hght 
soaks the air of early morning. We were 
but pipes, and the wild breath of nature 
played through us, a music sweeping our 
hearts. Down we walked to the patch of 
wild grain. 
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Then Hazel whispered close to me : 

“Oh, thank you, thank you. I feel better 
now; I honestly do. It’s off my chest, and 
you’ve noticed how that clears and sweetens 
life.” 

I murmured something, and we stood a 
moment as she pointed to the path. Then, 
in a strange voice, she went on : 

‘See this wild grain here? That’s what 
he and I would have had for a harvest, poor 
and wild and full of weeds and briers. But 
what of it? That’s life! But he wanted 
three hundred acres and a reaping-and-bind- 
ing machine. And heand I don’t know what 
living is. We’ve never tasted the bitter glory 
of it. But I feel better now.” She sighed, 
and the mountain sighed with her. “ Yet,” 
she went on, “ it’s a pity, I think it’s a great 
pity.” 

I started down the path then, and, looking 
back, saw in a glimpse of moonlight the great 
earth heavy with its harvest, fulfilling itself, 
released and free, and, gazing after me, her 
hair blowing in the wind, her face stained with 
a silver light, a barren woman standing be- 
side the wild grain. 
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BY CHARLES M. DOW 


’ \HE world is planting a million acres 
to forest each year. Sometimes 
these new forests are planted to 

take the place of old forests which have been 
burned away, or destroyed by wasteful use ; 
sometimes they are set out on bare hills and 
plains where perhaps forests never stood 
before ; and year by year the world’s work in 
making new forests grows larger with the 
increasing need. 

This forest-planting is being done where 
men and governments are forehanded enough 
to sense the need and to meet it. And the 
new forests are spreading further year by 
year in Germany and France, in Switzerland, 
Norway and Sweden, in India, Japan, China, 
Russia, South Africa, Australia, and in 
stranger places still. 

If we could see, all together, the men and 
women of the nations who are planting trees, 
what a babel of strange tongues, what wide 
difference; in dress and feature, there would 


be! Here would be peasant girls from the 
Black Forest of South Germany—for in 
Germany women plant nearly all the trees— 
long rows of girls and women in quaint 
peasant dresses, who move steadily forward, 
while the forest of. little trees springs up 
behind them; there would be a group of tur- 
baned, bare-legged East Indians, who plant 
the teak in the rich soil of semi-tropical 
India ; and we should see Chinese coolies 
and Japanese coolies, Kafirs from South 
Africa, and bearded, blanketed Russians 
who plant the pines and firs upon the 
Siberian steppes. Here and there would be 
Americans in this swarm of the tree-planters 
of the world; but the tree-planters froni 
many smaller countries would each far out- 
number those from our own country. 

The tree-planters of America are mostly 
the rangers of the Forest Service who are 
planting trees on the barren or denuded 
mountains of our own great West. A few are 
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tree-planters employed by American railways 
and by large landowners. Some are Ameri- 
can farmers who are planting up the waste 
lands of their farms. But all together the 
Americans would make only a little part of 
the great throng. 

These men and women of other nations 
are planting many trees. Is it merely be- 
cause forests are beautiful and healthful? 
Is it sentiment which leads the German Gov- 
ernment to put many trees back for each 
tree it cuts down? Is it sentiment that leads 
the Government of India, which makes about 
four million dollars each year from forests, 
to plant more and always more teak? Does 
sentiment force the planted forests forward 
over the Siberian steppes? Is it sentiment 
that makes France spend many millions to 
put back the forests in the Alps which 
France cut down not many years ago? 

Sentiment alone is not bringing these 
things about. The pervading motive behind 
them is national thrift and a full understand- 
ing that trees are essential to the national 
welfare, and that where this crop has been 
destroyed on land which is suitable only for 
growing forests the forest must be brought 
back upon such iand again, and that trees 


sometimes must even be grown where they 
never stood before, so as to keep pace with 
the growth of the nation and the growth of 
its demands for wood. 

How do matters stand with us here in 
America? Do we need to plant more for- 
ests? If we could take a bird’s-eye view of 
the United States, what would be the answer 
to this question? We should see the pineries 


and the cotton ficlds of the South, that great 
natural granary whicli we call the Middle 
West, the billowing, open range of the great 
plains, and the mountain ranges in between 
the Appalachians and tlic Rockies, the Sierras 


and the Cascades. \\c should see great for- 
ests in the mountains and in the South, but 
even while we looked they would grow 
smaller under the attack of fire and the ax. 
We should see that this Nation is using and 
wasting more wood than any other nation in 
the world—ten times as much as Germany 
and nearly twenty times as much as England. 
We should see in concrete and steel and iron 
and cement the imcreasing use of substitutes 
for wood—and we use more and more wood 
each year. 

When the first settlers landed, America 


was all forest from the Atlantic Coast to the 
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Great Plains. So far as the land on which 
the forest stood has been turned into pros- 
perous farms, good, not harm, has been done. 
But much of the land on which the forest has 
been destroyed or greatly injured will grow 
only trees well, and so this land is wasted 
until it grows trees again. 

But, being practical people, we might ask 
this reasonable question: ‘ Granted that for- 
ests have been destroyed where only forests 
will grow—that was unwise, but how does it 
affect us, the people of to-day? We still 
have great forests in America. Will they not 
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man can measure in advance the growth of 
the American people. But this much we 
know: if we go on wasting our forests 
through fire and destructive lumbering, we 
will use up all the timber now standing in 
certainly not more than fifty years. Timber 
scarcity will inevitably follow before the trees 
have time to grow again. 

But if we conserve our forests promptly 
and efficiently, and if we plant up waste 
places to trees, then we can grow not merely 
all the wood we want for our present needs, 
but wood enough to last this Nation were it 
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last out our own time, and many generations 
more ?”’ 

Here are the facts which answer that ques- 
tion: We use each year more than three times 
the wood grown each year by ail our forests. 
That means that we are rapidly using our 
forests up. Already certain trees like walnut 
ana cherry and white pine are nearly used 
up altogether. The end of the supply of 
other trees like hickory and white oak is 
clearly in sight. Very few commercial trees 
in America are growing as fast as they are 
used. 

How long will our forests last? No man 
can answer that question closely, because no 


twice as big. There is of course no doubt 
that some day or other we shall make full 
provision for taking care of all our forests, 
as other nations have been forced to do. 
That in one sense is a comfortable assurance. 
In another and a very real sense it is not so 
comforting. A forest wisely handled is like 
money well invested, and the wood it yields 
each year is like the interest. Would a man 
with an adequate income from his capital be 
wise in saying this to himself: “I have a 
fortune sufficient for my needs if I invest it 
wisely and live onitsincome. But I inherited 
this fortune ; why should I practice economy 
and live merely on the interest? I will spend 
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the capital as I please. It will last my time, 
anyhow. ‘Those who follow can look out for 
themselves”? 

What would such a man’s childrer say? 
They would say this, or something like it : 
“You have no right to waste that capital ; 
it belongs to us just as much as it belongs 
to you. It is yours to enjoy so long as you 
live; but it is ours to enjoy after you are 
gone, so long as we live, and then it will in 
turn become our duty to pass it on unim- 
paired. If you are a good father, you will 
spend only the interest.” 

In our waste of our forest capital we dis- 
regard the needs of those to come. 

The waste has gone so far already that we 
Americans must pay the penalty. How severe 
will that penalty be? If we begin now to 
care for our forests, they will respond to 
good treatment. ‘Their production will in- 
crease, and the worst we must suffer will be 
timber scarcity with a resulting period of high 
prices for wood after the mature timber is 
gone and before our forests have time to 
grow @timber enough again to meet all our 
needs.‘ If all American forest owners began 
the practice of forestry to-morrow, we should 
still encounter somewhere within the next 
fifty years a period of timber scarcity, but it 
would soon pass. If we go on putting off 
the practice of forest-planting, which is the 
only remedy, then timber scarcity will become 
timber famine ; and when the pinch comes 
the cost of repairing the injury will call, not 
merely for better care of existing forests, but 
for forest-planting on a scale never seen in 
the world before. 

This is not theory, but a plain statement 
of the facts. 

But how does this matter of forest-plant- 
ing affect us as individuals? What can 
planting do for each citizen, for the farmer 
and the landowner ? Planting can do this: 
It can build the farmer living wind-breaks 
and shelter-belts for his homestead and 
his fields at little cost, with results which 
are reflected directly in better crops. Go 
to Kansas or Nebraska or the Dakotas, and 
you will see in the aggregate thousands of 
miles of planted forest strips and see the 
farmers planting more. 

What else can tree-planting do for the 
farmer and the landowner? It can grow 
wood for them. Where can this wood best 
be grown? Not on lands which grow corn or 
wheat or other crops well, but on land—and 
nearly every farm in hilly country contains 
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some of it—which should never have been 
cleared. Swamp land, rocky land, dry south 
slopes, steep land, worn-out land. If you 
own land, you have probably got a little of 
one or another of these. You do not sell it 
because nobody wants to buy it, or because 
it would make a hole in your farm. You 
hold this land, pay taxes on it, and make an 
effort from time to time to make it pay the 
taxes, and these efforts generally fail. Why? 
Because the land is natural forest land, and _ 
you have put it to the wrong use. Would you 
put a celery patch on top of a hill? Would 
you plant steep upper slopes to potatoes? 
Would you put your garden patch where the 
stones lie thickest, and let the lush meadow 
lands lie fallow? Then why put farm crops 
where trees belong, and lose money by it? 

“That is all very well,” the farmer may 
say. ‘* Maybe I have taken trees, or some one 
else has, from land where trees only can grow 
profitably, and made a mistake by doing so. 
But now you are asking ‘me to plant a crop 
which takes a lifetime to ripen. I am build- 
ing for the future—my crop rotation shows 
that—but that future is a little too far off 
when it comes to planting trees. I guess I 
will have to go on as I am doing now.” 

Let us see how long the farmers who 
plant trees must wait. Posts? Fifteen years 
at the outside, and sometimes as few as eight. 
Box boards, small lumber for use on the farm ? 
Twenty-five years is safe tocounton, and some- 
times less. Is this too long’ for a far-sighted 
man, with children who will follow him ? 

The man who seés that it pays to grow 
wood on land where only wood will grow 
well, faces two practical questions : Where to 
plant the trees, and what trees to plant. 
The first question the man on the land can 
settle for himself. He should plant where, 
on account of steepness or dryness or wet- 
ness or poverty of soil, trees only will grow 
well. But the question of what to plant and 
how is more difficult. ‘There are many hun- 
dred different kinds of forest trees. Some 
of them will make only firewood. Others 
will yield saw timber. There are trees best 
suited for growing posts and trees which 
make the best railway ties. There are trees 
which make the thickest shelter-belts, trees 
which will dry up a swamp, and trees which 
will keep it moist. There are trees which 


ripen quickly, and trees which take many 
years to grow. 

What does this call for, in order to enable 
the farmer to make a wise selection? It 
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calls for places where he can see these differ- 
ent trees growing, not singly like trees on a 
lawn, but in a forest just as he will plant 
them. It calls for a place where these forests 
of different trees are all together so that a 
man can see them quickly and conveniently, 
and make his choice. 

The Federal Government through its 
Forest Service is providing on the National 
Forests, and in co-operation with private 
owners, many such useful object-lessons. The 
State of New York is doing admirable work 
alongthesameline. Itissellingnursery-grown 
trees at cost to tree-planters. In one place, 
Letchworth Park, anactual beginning has been 
made toward planting miniature forests. 

You cannot yet see mature planted forests 
there, because the Forest Arboretum is still 
young. But you can see a good beginning 
made—and there you find the first Forest 
Arboretum in the world. This work will go 
forward steadily, and then Letchworth Park 
will be not merely a museum of single trees, 
but a working laboratory of forests for the 
tree-planter. ‘There will be mixed forests of 
useful commercial trees which grow well to- 
gether, no matter how many thousand miles 
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apart they live naturally. For there are 
sometimes trees which live as far apart as the 
Himalayas and the Rockies which can be 
grown more successfully together than they 
can be grown separately. 

The blocks of planted forests at Letch- 
worth Park will be big enough to be real for- 
ests, but small enough so that you can see 
them quickly and pass rapidly from one to 
another. At Letchworth Park you can see 
the work of tree-planting from the very 
beginning—the “ seed beds ” where the little 
trees are grown, then the transplant beds, 
and finally the growing forests themselves. 

In twenty years the object-lesson which 
the Forest Arboretum affords will be ripening 
into full usefulness. In ten years or even 
five its practical value will be very high. 

There is no more useful public service than 
to encourage in this way the restoration of 
the forest to those lands which should never 
have been cleared, and which now are lying 
waste. 

For these reasons it may fairly be prophesied 
that other States will soon follow the example 
which has been set by Letchworth Park, New 
York. 
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THE CASE OF LURA SYLVIA 


BY MARY VIDA CLARK 


AND THE COUNTY AGENT 


’ \HE young woman known to local 
fame as the County Agent for De- 
pendent Children and the man who 

combined the offices of Truant Officer and 

Deputy Sheriff were jogging up the hill in an 

old two-seated wagon. ‘The road had disap- 

peared some time before, and they were 
picking their way through pasture lands. 

The only mark of habitation to be seen was 

the ruins of a house which had been burned. 

“*What’s the name of this hill ?” said the 
County Agent. 

“T can’t seem to remember,” replied the 
Deputy Sheriff.‘ Didn’t I mention it in my 
letter ?”’ 

* Let’s see.” The Agent pulled out of her 
bag a crumpled paper. ‘“ I haven’t half read 
it,” she commented. “I guess I'll read it 
over now. Here we are: 


“In searching for truants yesterday in the 
town of Slater Hill, I found one case which I 


think comes under your jurisdiction more than 
mine. There isa girl twelve years old who gives 
her name as Lura Sylvia Sims, who lives with her 
mother, or at least supposed to be her mother, 
Mrs. Benjamin Sims, an indigent and wholly 
immoral person. Said child is apparently very 
poorly fed and destitute of clothing; her sur- 
roundings are the worst. They live on Crow 
Hill, two miles from Rock Hollow, one mile 
east of ex-Supervisor Peterson. If you could 
come by rail to Cookville, I will meet you and 
help you dispose of this case.” 

“Crow Hill?” commented: her compan- 
ion; ‘I should call it ‘ Scare Crow Hill.’ 
Did you ever see such a forlorn place ?” 

“There! what’s that?” interrupted the 
Agent. As they turned around a clump of 
trees, they saw before them a weather-beaten 
shack, with four windows, all boarded up, 
and a door without a handle or a lock. 

“‘T guess this is it, and no mistake,” com- 
mented the Deputy Sheriff, pulling up his 
horse. _ He descended, while the Agent held 
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the reins and knocked at the door. As there 
was no response, he lifted up his voice and 
threatened to break in unless the door was 
opened. Then they waited. Finally, after 
some time, the door was opened a crack, 
and the hard face of an old woman looked 
out. 

‘Us lives here. What’s yer business ?” 
she said, gruffly. When she was told that 
her visitors had warrants for her arrest and 
that of the girl, she began to curse and swear 
and kick at the house. “Get yer gun, 
Derp,” she called out, ‘an’ give ’em some 
buck!” Curiosity finally drew her out, a 
ragged old witch with straggly, unkempt 
hair, wearing men’s shoes, and holding a 
dirty, scrawny hand over the bowl of a cob 
pipe. 

While Mrs. Sims was thus getting into 
relations with her guests the young man 
called “ Derp” had pulled off one of the 
boards of a window and was looking out. 
He was a gaunt, dissipated-looking youth, 
but he evidently had a mind of his own. He 
responded to his mother’s command to shoot 
by replying, judicially, “‘ No, I likes the looks 
o’ that there woman. 
This sudden and unexpected defection of the 
man of the family reduced Mrs. Sims from 
her attitude of fierce opposition to that of a 
supplicant. She got down on the ground on 
her knees, and prayed and begged that she 
be given another chance. She pulled hand- 
fuls of hair from her old gray head. She 
wept and wailed and made excuses. She 
acknowledged that she had not done right 
and that “gels nowadays hed ter go ter 
school.” She expressed her affection for 
Lura in strange terms: “ Hers my blessed 


picture frame,”’ ‘‘ Muddy’s red heart.”” Was 
the woman perchance demented ? 
The distracted old creature did not succeed 


in melting the hearts of the Agent and the 
officer, and after a time she moved out of 
the doorway and allowed them to enter the 
shack. It was very dark inside, and it was 
difficult to distinguish the objects in the little 
room. The visitors finally made out that 
there was a small stove in one corner, the pipe 
of which did not go through the chimney- 
hole ; there were empty whisky-bottles, part of 
acider mill (probably a still), two low tubs of 
rotten apples, and a hunk of bread on the 
floor. The room was rotten with filth, old 
tin cans, old rags, bottles, refuse, decayed 
potato peelings, putrid water in cans. There 
were no utensils for cooking or eating. Ona 
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Let her hev the girl.”’. 
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box in one corner sat the lean, haggard young 
man identified as “Derp.” Qn a litter of 
rags which presumably served as a bed sat 
the little girl, Lura Sylvia. She had some 
dirty black rags about her waist, but nothing 
on the rest of her emaciated body. She 
stared with wide-eyed interest at the unex- 
pected company, and apparently enjoyed the 
excitement of visitors. ‘The Agent suggested 
that she get dressed as soon as possible, as it 
was already late in the afternoon. The child 
looked about the room, remarked that she 
had some stockings somewhere that she had 
made herself, and finally produced two long 
gray rags cut in the shape of stockings, which 
had been sewed with string. Apparently a 
nail had served as a needle. 

** Till made ’em, her did, put ’°em together 
with clear cord what come off county stuff 
from the store—crackers an’ all sich a thing 
us gets ter the store,” the child explained, 
proudly. 

“ Till” was apparently baby talk for Sylvia. 
With some difficulty these extemporized stock- 
ings were pulled on, and some old shoes were 
produced to cover them. Then from some- 
where the child drew out a pair of drawers, 
made of old cement bags which she had 
fashioned together. 

“ Got ’em off State road,” she explained. 
Men be makin’ State road right through 
here, an’ us found the bags by the side o’ 
the road.” 

A tam-o’-shanter covered with lice was pro- 
duced from under the stove, and this was all 
the clothing that Lura was able to find for her- 
self. Fortunately, the Agent, prepared for 
such an emergency, had an old coat and skirt 
in the wagon. Whether touched by this ele- 
gance or impelled by some other mysterious 
or insane motive, Mrs. Sims began to interest 
herself in the child’s appearance, and said 
that she had a veil that she wished her to 
wear, as she did not want her girl to be left 
neglected in that way. The old woman went 
back to the cabin and brought out a small 
piece of green veil, so small that it hardly 
began to cover the child’s face. 

Mrs. Sims and Lura were finally packed 
into the wagon, but the old woman’s enmity 
was so concentrated upon the Agent that 
it hardly seemed practicable for them to 
travel in the same vehicle. “ If I ever hear 


you hev a child,” threatened the old woman, 
“T’ll come an’ kill it; yes, I'll kill it. I 
know where you be. 
—shoot yer dead.” 


I’ll come an’ shoot yer 
In order to stem the 
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steady stream of curses and 
threats that Mrs. Sims emit- 
ted, the Agent decided to 
walk down the hill with 
Derp, leaving the officer to 
convey the woman and the 
child in the wagon. 

The walk gave them time 
for a long and, on Derp’s 
part, a confidential talk. 
His sentiments towards the 
Agent appeared to be the 
reverse of his mother’s. He 
assured her that he wanted 
her to take Lura; that, if 
he had any children, he 
would certainly give them 
to her. As it happened, 
however, he had no chil- 
dren. While he once hada 
wife, she had stayed on 
“ the hill” only two months, 
and he did not know what 
had become of her. Per- 
haps she did not like the 
fits to which he freely con- 
fessed, or his heart disease, 
‘somethin’ awful.” Derp 
gave the Agent a disinter- 
ested account of the dif- 
erent men with whom 
“ Mud,” as he affectionate- 
ly designated Mrs. Sims, 
had at various times lived. 
Lura was the object of his 
admiration as well as fra- 
ternal solicitude. She could 
set a trap for mink and 
shoot as well as he could, and she could 
“smoke a pipe jest as good as Mud.” He 
was pleased that she never had fits, as he 
and Mud did, and that she was altogether such 
a nice little girl. 

In the meantime the officer was having his 
troubles with Mud. Seizing a moment when 
the horse stopped to rest, she jumped out 
of the wagon and took to the woods. With 
the girl and the horse on his hands, the 
officer could not pursue the agile old woman, 
and, after a vain attempt to persuade her to 
return by shouting after her, he decided that 
she might as well be allowed to go her own 
way. Lura, on the contrary, seemed entirely 
satisfied with her adventure. She sat silent 
for the most part, but occasionally made a 
remark, usually prefaced with an oath, this 
apparently being the way in which she had 
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*LURA SYLVIA AS WE FOUND HER 


This photograph was taken only thirty-one days 
fore the picture of Lura which appears 
at the head of this article 
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been taught to introduce 
her observations. Her con- 
versation, such as there was 
of it, was generally couched 
in such strange terms and 
spoken with so peculiar an 
accent that the officer had 
difficulty in catching her 
meaning. She had the un- 
certain sense of language 
of those to whom a word 
is a more or less vague 
memory of a sound, not 
something fixed for refer- 
ence on the printed page. 
Like a baby, she referred 
to herself in the third per- 
son. ‘Till want baccy,” 
she said. ‘ Hain’t yer got 
no money an’ can’t yer git 
no baccy !” The officer was 
unable to satisfy her crav- 
ing for a chew or asmoke. 

When they reached the 
house of the Justice of the 
Peace, this public servant 
amiably held that, as Mrs. 
Sims had had sufficient 
warning to appear, and had 
refused to do so, he was 
justified in going on with 
the case. ‘The proceedings 
appeared to please Lura. 
She seemed to realize 
vaguely that for some rea- 
son she was the center of 
the friendly interest of a 
group of agreeable people. 
The sum total of the matter, to her understand- 
ing, was that the gentleman of the house, 
who appeared to be a person of authority, 
had told her that she belonged to the County 
Agent, and that hereafter she must do as the 
County Agent said. 

The County Agent said that, as it was so 
late, they would accept the kind invitation of 
the Deputy Sheriff to spend the night at his 
home; and to Lura this was a wonderful new 
experience. The officer and his wife lived 
in a large, substantial house with many mod- 
ern conveniences. Lura, introduced to its 
bewildering interior, gazed upon it with open- 
mouthed, wondering admiration. ‘“‘ My God!” 
she murmured, “it’s better than a depot !” 
Dinner at a table presented problems of con- 
duct never before coped with. Ignorant of 
the use of a knife or a fork, she took a large 
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pancake into her hands and stuffed it into 
her mouth. The child was so deeply occu- 
pied in assimilating all the wonderful new 
impressions that were poured in upon her 
unaccustomed intelligence that she failed to 
give out much in the way of comment upon 
these impressions. With a view to offering 
her some amusement during the long eve- 
ning, a doll was produced, but she did not 
know the use of this property. She put it 
on a chair and, looking attentively at it, in- 
quired, “ Do it go ter bed?’ Before she 
was taken to her room, her dirty rags were 
removed and she was given a bath in atin 


tub in the kitchen. “Lord!” she com- 
mented; “Till heard tell o’ them bath 
dishes !” ‘The use of a towel was another 
mystery. Her poor little body was in a 


frightful condition of emaciation and _ filth, 
but she was finally made sufficiently present- 
able to be put to bed, wearing an unaccus- 
tomed garment, a nightgown. 

After Lura had gone to bed, the Agent 
imparted to her host and hostess the story of 
the long hunt which had ended so success- 
fully that day with the capture of the “ wild 
girl.”” Seven months before, while working 
on a village case, she had seen passing by a 
ragged pair of human beings, one an old 
woman, the other a young girl. The post- 
master of the place, on being questioned, 
furnished such meager information as he 
possessed, to the effect that the woman and 
child were members of a worthless family 
who had lived around in those parts as long 
as he could remember. The old woman 
went by the name of Martha Sims, and the 
girl was called Lura. They lived on the 
road, frequently passing through villages at 
night, sometimes putting up for a time at 
abandoned huts or shacks. The old woman 
was reported a person of loose morals, and 
the girl was held to be wild and tough, “ as 
tough as the toughest boy.”’ The Agent sug- 
gested that this might be a case of truancy 
and improper guardianship, to say the least 
of it. ‘The postmaster allowed that it might, 
but wondered who—at least who in posses- 
sion of a non-fireproof house or barn—would 
want to meddle with a pair that had the 
reputation of being dangerous. 

The Agent immediately began talking and 
writing to public officials and private citizens, 
accumulating facts and fancies about the so- 
called Sims family and following clues that 
might lead to their whereabouts. She found 
that various members of the family were well 
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known to many of the so-called “ best citi- 
zens” of the county, to Supervisors, Super- 
intendents and Overseers of the Poor, school- 
teachers, truant officers, and other officials, 
but that apparently nothing had ever been 
done by any one of them in either a public 
or a private capacity to rescue this little girl 
or to improve the conditions of her life. 
Benevolent ladies acknowledged an interest 
in the child which had shown itself in the 
offer of free lodging in abandoned outhouses, 
scraps from the table, or cast-off clothing, 
but excused themselves from any really effect- 
ive action by a frank expression of fear of 
Mrs. Sims’s possibly incendiary antagonism. 
A complaint to a Justice of the Peace to the 
effect that a little girl’s body and soul were in 
mortal and immortal danger might jeopardize 
the safety of valuable real estate. 

It was when the Agent, after seven 
months of work on the case, was beginning 
to lose hope of finding any private citizens or 
public officials in this Christian community 
who saw their duty and had the courage to 
do it, and whose co-operation she could secure 
in her effort to rescue Lura, that she received 
the letter from the Truant Officer and Deputy 
Sheriff, which disclosed the man appointed 
for her work. 

As the Agent finished her story of those 
seven months, a loud pounding was heard at 
the kitchen door. It was opened by the 
Deputy Sheriff, and Mrs. Sims, a married 
daughter, and four or five of their men 
friends, all drunk, piled in and demanded the 
child. The officer and his wife and the 
Agent and two hired men were adequate to 
cope with this party, and finally succeeded in 
driving them out. The Agent took advan- 
tage of their call to endeavor to impress 
upon Mrs. Sims’s somewhat disordered mind 
that it was she, the Agent, who had made 
the complaint and all the trouble, and that 
none of the officials were to blame, but, on 
the contrary, they were all Mrs. Sims’s good 
friends, and deserved only friendly ¢onduct 
on her part. Apparently Mrs. Sims did not 
assimilate all of this lecture, for about two 
o’clock in the morning, after the household 
had all gone to bed with revolvers, there were 
sounds of wagon wheels drawing near the 
place. The Deputy Sheriff went out, and 


found Mrs. Sims occupied with a kerosene- 
oil can at the back porch. She explained 
that she was looking for a head-stall. Her 
host took advantage of the occasion to sup- 
plement the Agent’s speech by one of his 
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own, delivered at the top of his voice, so as 
to be audible to the occupants of the wagon, 
threatening to send the Sims family and all 
of their friends to the county jail or the peni- 
tentiary if they interfered further in this 
case. The minds of the party seemed to be 
more receptive than they had been in the 
early part of the evening, and from that 
time to this the Deputy Sheriff continues to 
live unmolested in the comfortable residence 
that is “ better than a depot.” It is to be 
hoped that this immunity may encourage his 
more timid fellow-citizens. Apparently Mrs. 
Sims herself has thought better of the matter, 
for her only further appearance on the scene 
has been in the form of a letter received by 
the Agent about a month after these events, 
and written, apparently (since Mrs. Sims can- 
not write), by a slightly less illiterate friend. 
The letter reads : 

I want to know how Lura gits along. I don’t 
want for you to have nothing more done to me, 
and I don’t want you to have no spirits about 


me. Beafriend. Yours, 
Mrs. BENJAMIN SIMS. 


The Agent was not conscious of having 
set spirits upon the old reprobate, and, if 
she has suffered from them, it would appear 
that even she has a conscience and is capable 
of remorse, or, what is more likely, that her 
mind is unbalanced and that she has halluci- 
nations. 

The morning after this busy day the house- 
hold of the Deputy Sheriff assembled early, 
after their somewhat restless and interrupted 
night, and the Agent and her charge started 
off on a long drive to the railway station. By 
this time the strangeness had worn off a little, 
and, under the encouragement of a quiet 
téte-4-téte with the Agent, Lura became rather 
more communicative than she had been the 
day before. Questioned on the subject of 
her education, she reminisced vaguely about 
some four teachers, “‘ marsters,” as she called 
them, under whom she had at various times, 
and for extremely limited intervals, attended 
what she called “ schule.” ‘“ Look how many 
marsters, an’ me not long yet,” she concluded 
with a far-away expression. 

The Agent endeavored to draw her out on 
the subject of her family. ‘ Want ter know 
’bout Till’s sisters ?” she responded. “Lord, 
yes, her got sisters, two of ’em—not real 
sisters, half-sisters. ‘There’s Adie, the old 
one. Her an’all sich a one lives over ter 
Slater Hill. Her got a husband? O God! 
Ain’t her got a husband! Lyman’s her 
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man. Want ter know what Lyman does, do 
yer? He sets terhome all day. ’Count him 
don’t set ter home all night,” she added, 
slyly. ‘Count him go huntin’ fer chickens, 
or hams, or all sich a thing. Lyman ain’t 
settin’ ter home jest now,” she concluded. 
‘** Him was tuck ter jail.” 

The Agent expressed an interest in Ly- 
man’s and Ada’s offspring. ‘ Want to know 
what the gels like, do yer? Them’s not like 
together, them’s different. Mat’s the oldest ; 
her ain’t right ; tain’t no good fer her ter go 
ter schule—jest sets there. Mat’s been 
tetched, an’ us thought her was ketched ; her 
out under the trees in the orchard an’ up in the 
woods with a colored feller. My half-sister 
Adie was scared too. Colored feller’s sister 
was awful good gel, but him ain’t no good. 
Then there’s Florence; her comes next— 
her be fourteen come nex’ month. Florence 
ain’t nothin’ like Mat. Summer boarders 
allers took notice on her ; they wouldn’t never 
see Mat. Florence’s been tetched too.” 

** Touched ?” inquired the Agent. 

** Yes, tetched by the colored feller an’ all 
sich a one,” the child added, vaguely. 

“Why did she let the men do that?” 
asked the Agent. 

* Count them put a quarter, a big, new 
quarter, under her plate. She come down- 
stairs in the mornin’ an’ found it there, else 
she wouldn’t hev nothin’ to do with ’em,” 
explained Lura. ‘But she ain’t been 
ketched,” the little girl added, reassuringly. 

The Agent understood all the significance 
of what the child’s limited vocabulary and 
instinctive delicacy made it somewhat difficult 
to express. The Agent looked far away 
over the hills to where “all sich a one” 
lived. “I must get acquainted with those 
girls,’’ she said. 

“My God! How quick kin yer git over 
there ?” inquired Lura, anxiously. 

“ll try to get over there pretty quick,” 
said the Agent. Then she continued, en- 
couragingly, ‘Is that all of the family ?” 

“ Lord, no!” resumed Lura. ‘“ There’s 
Isaac. Us calls him Zack. Him spits up 
blood somethin’ awful. Count him’s 
poorly.” 

“It sounds so,” commented the Agent, 
dryly. “I guess I know a place in the 
Adirondacks for him—if it isn’t too late.”’ 

‘* Then there was ’nother one,’ continued 
Lura. ‘“ Him’s dead. Him was little, 
warn’t big enough ter realize yet. Died ina 
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fit, jest like a chicken, so shuck up was he. 
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God! ’twas a sight! My half-sister 
Adie said it was ’count o’ Mud, ’cuz 
Mud hed the evil eye—hed a spell 
on it, an’ ’twouldn’t never live after 
Mud looked on it. Adie said if she 
cud get her babies ‘long far enough 
they’d live, but if Mud come ’long 
when they was small they’d die. 
You’d oughter seen Adie’s babies— 
fat like anythin’, and then they’d 
thin right down. Adie couldn’t do 
nothin’; went ter lots o’ doctors; 
didn’t know what ter do. ‘They jest 
died.” 

Having nothing to add to these 
interesting data on the evil eye, the 
Agent changed the subject. 

**Why do you use so many swear 
words ?”’ she asked. 

‘‘ Swear words?” inquired Lura. 
‘* What’s swear words ?”’ 

“God and Lord and Christ,”’ ex- 
plained the Agent. ‘“ Do you know 
who God and Christ are ?” 

Lura ‘“’lowed she didn’t know 
they was nobody.” The Agent felt 
called upon to deliver herself of a 
brief résumé of the Christian theol- 
ogy. Lura listened with polite but 
somewhat detached interest, except 
for the part about the relation of 
Christmas to the personages of the 
story. ‘This seemed to relate itself 
to some experience of her own. 
‘So that’s what a Christmas tree’s 
*bout ?” she remarked. ‘ Somebody 








ast Derp once ter come ter a house 
an’ see a Christmas tree, but he said 
he’d seen a sight ’nough trees on Crow Hill 
’thout goin’ inter a house ter see one. So 
they hev trees in housen? Funny,” she 
commented, after further meditation on the 
subject, “‘God took a swear word for a 
name.” 

The Agent wished to secure a photograph 
of the little girl, and took her on this first 
day to the studio of a photographer. She 
saw that the child was decently dressed, and 
even improved her appearance by one or two 
little touches, such as a scrap of linen to 
represent a hair ribbon on her hair. ‘The 
photographic artist, however, demurred at 
being asked to take the child’s picture. Ap- 
parently he wished to portray only the beau- 
tiful, and did not regard Lura as a suitable 
specimen. He was finally persuaded, how- 
ever, to disfigure a couple of plates with her 
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likeness, but he absolutely refused to have 
his name appear on the card mounts. 

What to do with Lura was a problem. 
She was taken for a night to an orphan 
asylum, but the other girls laughed at her 
strange appearance and stranger speech. 
She turned upon them fiercely. “ If yer’d 
saw where I come from, I guess yer wouldn’t 
laugh!” Next day she was taken toa smaller 
institution where the girls were older and 
more charitable. Here she found life full of 
interest and excitement, and made herself very 
popular both with the officers and with the 
other girls, being to them quite as much of 
a novelty as they were to her. 

A careful medical examination of the child 
indicated that almost every function of her 
little body was disordered through neglect or 
abuse. Her eyesight was found to be very 
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— and her awkward carriage, and be- 
came a pretty, smiling young thing, 
with beautiful hair and laughing blue 
eyes anda jaunty manner. To those 
who had seen her on the eventful 
day of her rescue she was unrecog- 
nizable a month later. It is almost 
too much to expect that any one will 
believe that these pictures represent 
the same girl, and that one was taken 
six weeks after the other. As one 
person said, “If you told me that 
these were photographs of a famous 
actress in two of her best parts, I’d 
believe it.” Perhaps Lura is a great 
actress ; who knows? Her wonder- 
ful powers of imitation have made 
her already a great social success in 
the narrow circle in which she moves. 
Her mimicry of scenes at Charlie 
Dick’s saloon with all the men drunk, 
“drunk like the devil, eyes turned 
right up to heaven,” and the fights 
that she had seen there when sent for 
liquor, were indescribably funny and 
caused her auditors to shriek with 
laughter. In time she was made to 
realize that the actions and language 
at Charlie Dick’s and other haunts 
of her mother’s and brother’s were 
somewhat reprehensible, and she 
would speak of the drunkenness of 
her relatives and former friends with a 
shake of the headanda look of disgust 
that were clearly alifelike reproduction 
of the expression of the matron when 
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poor, but readily capable of complete res- 
toration under treatment. Her digestion 
was tot: lly out of order. Through habitual 
smoking from earliest childhood, she pre- 
sented a rather bad case of nicotine poison- 
ing, and found the deprivation of tobacco 
the only hardship in her new life, but a hard- 
ship which she could not but feel keenly. 
Since entering the institution Lura has had 
to spend much of her time in the infirmary. 
The careful medical supervision under which 
she has been placed, and the slow but 
sure progress that she is making towards 
health, promise her ultimate restoration to a 
normal physical condition. 

In the first few weeks after her rescue 
Luta made an improvement in appearance 
which was almost miraculous. In less than 
a month she lost her wild, scared expression 


discussing unpleasant subjects. 

Institutional life, which seems dull 
to a child used to the excitement of home and 
school and society, is a wild orgy of happiness 
to Lura. ‘* Nobody says a mean word here ” 
she commented, with delighted surprise ; “not 
one mean word have I got since I come here.” 
People who have been starved cannot be fed 
food in normal quantities. Real life would 
probably be too much for Lura’s mental 
digestion. ‘The diluted dose of life that is 
doled out in institutions seems to be the diet 
that her system needs for the present. 

The following extracts from a letter re- 
ceived recently from the superintendent of 
the institution in which Lura is being cared for 
give an interesting account of her progress : 

‘** When Lura entered the school in Decem- 
ber, she was in poor physical condition. She 
weighed seventy-seven pounds, and was pale 
and anzmic. Her eyes were in such bad 
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condition that regular school work was im- 
possible. She was also found to have ade- 
noids and enlarged tonsils. In the early part 
of May she was fitted with glasses, which 
gave her great relief ; and in the same month 
the left tonsil was removed and a severe 
hemorrhage followed, and her physical condi- 
tion since has made it unwise either to have 
the right tonsil or the adenoids removed. 

‘‘ She has been under constant observation 
since she came here, and much has been done 
to build up her general health. Since early 
spring Lura has been sleeping out of doors, 
which she greatly enjoys. Her weight at the 
present time is eighty-five pounds. Com- 
pared with a normal child, her advancement 
in the book school has been slow, but con- 
sidering her mental attainment when she 
came and her physical condition since, I think 
in some ways her progress is quite remark- 
able. She is very fond of her school, and 
has been allowed to attend twice daily when 
her physical condition permitted it. She has 
her own peculiar ways of getting information, 
which are interesting. She could neither 
read nor write when she came to us, nor had 
she any number sense. She herself has ex- 
pressed it by saying, ‘I didn’t know nothin’ 
when I come here, only just cat on the black- 
board.’ She has nearly completed her first 
reader, and can do simple concrete number 
work. She is especially fond of nature study, 


and knows much more than she can readily 
express about plant and animal life. 

‘*Lura is ambitious for an education, and 
works very hard, but easily becomes ex- 
hausted both mentally and physically. Her 
moral growth has been as peculiar as her 
mental. At first she seemed utterly unable 
to appreciate right or wrong, truth or false- 
hood, as the normal child does. It has taken 
patient effort and many concrete illustrations 
to make her understand even the simplest 
ethical laws. In manner she is gentle and 
ladylike, having a quiet sense of humor, and 
is fond of indulging in day-dreams. The 
other pupils are interested in her, and do 
much to help her. There have been times 
when it has seemed as though she had per- 
haps reached the limit of her possibilities. 
Then she seems to gather new vigor and 
again makes gratifying progress.” 


The story of this little girl who had lived 
all her life in a prosperous farming com- 
munity in the Hudson River Valley is not 
an unusual one. The facts as they have 
been given are all absolutely accurate, the 
names only of the people and places having 
been changed. 

The significant part of her story is the hope 
that her mental and physical emancipation 
brings to the thousands who are still enduring 
the life from which she has escaped. 


NIGHT’S MARDI GRAS 


BY EDWARD J. WHEELER 


Night is the true democracy. When day 
Like some great monarch with his train has passed, 
In regal pomp and splendor to the last, 
The stars troop forth along the Milky Way, 
A jostling crowd, in radiant disarray, 
On heaven’s broad boulevard in pageants vast. 
And things of earth, the hunted and outcast, 
Come from their haunts and hiding-places ; yea, 
Even from the nooks and crannies of the mind 
Visions uncouth and vagrant fancies start, 
And specters of dead joy, that shun the light, 
And impotent regrets and terrors blind, 
Each one, in form grotesque, playing its part 
In the fantastic Mardi Gras of Night. 



























































THE CAPITOL AT ALBANY 


PRACTICAL POLITICS 


BY 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


THE THIRD INSTALLMENT OF 
“CHAPTERS OF A POSSIBLE AUTOBIOGRAPHY”? 


HEN I left Harvard, I took up the 

WV study of law. If I had been suffi- 
ciently fortunate to come under 

Professor Thayer, of the Harvard Law School, 
it may well be that I would have realized that 
the lawyer can do a great work for justice 


and against legalism. 
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CAVEAT EMPTOR 


But, doubtless chiefly through my own 
fault, some of the teaching of the law books 
and of the class-room seemed to me to be 
against justice. The caveat emptor side of 
the law, like the caveat emptor side of busi- 
ness, seemed to me repellent; it did not 
make for social fair dealing. The “ let the 
buyer beware ” maxim, when translated into 
actual practice, whether in law or business, 
tends to translate itself further into the 


seller making his profit at the expense of the 
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buyer, instead of by a bargain which shall 
be to the profit of both. It did not seem to 
me that the law was framed to discourage as 
it should sharp practice, and all other kinds of 
bargains except those which are fair and of 
benefit to both sides. I was young; there 
was much in the judgment which I then 
formed on this matter which I should now 
revise ; but, then as now, many of the big cor- 
poration lawyers, to whom the ordinary mem- 
bers of the bar then as now looked up, held 
certain standards which were difficult to rec- 
ognize as compatible with the idealism I sup- 
pose every high-minded young man is apt to 
feel. If I had been obliged to earn every 
cent I spent, I should have gone whole- 
heartedly into the business of making both 
ends meet, and should have taken up the 
law or any other respectable occupation— 
for I then held, and now hold, the belief that 
a man’s first duty is to pull his own weight 
and to take care of those dependent upon 
him; and I then believed, and now believe, 
that the greatest privilege and greatest duty 
for any man is to be happily married, and 
that no other form of success or service, 
for either man or woman, can be wisely 
accepted as a substitute or alternative. But 
it happened that I had been left enough 
money by my father not to make it necessary 
for me to think solely of earning bread for 
myself and my family. I had enough to get 
bread. What I had to do, if 1 wanted butter 
and jam, was to provide the butter and jam, 
but to count their cost as compared with other 
things. In other words, 1 made up my 
mind that, while I must earn money, I could 
afford to make earning money the secondary 
instead of the primary object of my career. 
If I had had no money at all, then my first 
duty would have been to earn it in any hon- 
est fashion. As I had some money, I felt 
that my need for more money was to be 
treated as a secondary need, and that while 
it was my business to make more money 
where I legitimately and properly could, yet 
that it was also my business to treat other 
kinds of work as more important than money- 
making. 


BREAKING INTO POLITICS 


Almost immediately after leaving Harvard 
in 1880 I began to take an interest in politics. 
I did not then believe, and I do not now 
believe, that any man should ever attempt to 
make politics his only career. It is a dread- 
ful misfortune for a man to grow to feel that 
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his whole livelihood and whole happiness de- 
pend upon his staying in office. Such a feel- 
ing prevents him from being of real service 
to the people while in office, and always puts 
him under the heaviest strain of pressure to 
barter his convictions for the sake of holding 
office. Aman should have some other occu- 
pation—I had several other occupations—to 
which he can resort if at any time he is thrown 
out of office, or if at any time he finds it neces- 
sary to choose a course which will probably 
result in his being thrown out, unless he is 
willing to stay in at cost to his conscience. 

At that day, in 1880, a young man of my 
bringing up and convictions could join only the 
Republican party, and join it I accordingly 
did. It was no simple thing to join it then. 
That was long before the era of ballot re- 
form and the control of primaries; long 
before the era when we realized that the 
Government must take official notice of the 
deeds and acts of party organizations. The 
party was still treated as a private corpora- 
tion, and in each district the organization 
formed a kind of social and political club. 
A man had to be regularly proposed for and 
elected into this club, just as into any other 
club. As a friend of mine picturesquely 
phrased it, I “had to break into the organ- 
ization with a jimmy.” 

Under these circumstances there was some 
difficulty in joining the local organization, and 
considerable amusement and excitement to 
be obtained out of it after I had joined. 


THE GOVERNING CLASS 

It was over thirty-three years ago that I 
thus became a member of the Twenty-first 
District Republican Association in the city of 
New York. ‘The men I knew best were the 
men in the clubs of social pretension and the 
men of cultivated taste and easy life. When 
I began to make inquiries as to the where- 
abouts of the local Republican Association 
and the means of joining it, these men—and 
the big business men and lawyers also— 
laughed at me, and told me that politics were 
‘low ;” that the organizations were not con- 
trolled by “ gentlemen ;” that I would find 
them run by saloon-keepers, horse-car con- 
ductors, and the like, and not by men with 
any of whom I would come in contact out- 
side; and, moreover, they assured me that 
the men I met would be rough and brutal 
and unpleasant to deal with. I answered 
that if this were so it merely meant that the 
people I knew did not belong to the govern- 
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ing class, and that the chine was left to Jake 
other people did— Hess and hiscaptains 
and that I intended of tens and of hun- 
to be one of the gov- dreds. 

erning class ; that if 

they proved too hard- JOE MURRAY 

bit for me I supposed Among theselesser 
I would have to quit, captains I soonstruck 


but that I certainly 
would not quit until 
I had made the ef- 
fort and found out 
whether I really was 
too weak to hold my 
own in the rough and 
tumble. 


JAKE HESS AND 

MORTON HALL 

The Republican 
Association of which 
I became a member 
held its meetings in 








up a friendship with 
Joe Murray, a friend- 
ship whichis as strong 
now as it was thirty- 
three years ago. He 
had been born in Ire- 
land, but brought to 
New York by his pa- 
rents when he was 
three or four years 
old, and, as he ex- 
pressed it, “ raised 
as a barefooted boy 
on First Avenue.” 
When not eighteen 











Morton Hall,a large, 





he had enlisted in 





barn-like room over 
a saloon. Its furni- 
ture was of the canonical kind: dingy 
benches, spittoons, a dais at one end with 
a table and chair and a stout pitcher for 
iced water, and on the walls pictures of 
General Grant, and of Levi P. Morton, 
to whose generosity we owed the room. 
We had regular meetings once or twice a 
month, and between times the place was 
treated, at least on certain nights, as a kind 
of club-room. I went around there often 
enough to have the men get accustomed to 
me and to have me get accustomed to them, 
so that we began to speak the same lan- 
guage, and so that each could begin to live 
down in the other’s mind what Bret Harte 
has called ‘the defective moral quality of 
being a stranger.” It is not often that a 
man can make opportunities for himself. 
But he can put himself in such shape that 
when or if the opportunities come he is 
ready to take advantage of them. ‘This was 
what happened to me in connection with my 
experiences in Morton Hall. I soon became 
on good terms with a number of the ordinary 
“ heelers ” and even some of the minor lead- 
ers. The big leader was Jake Hess, who 
treated me with rather distant affability. 
There were prominent lawyers and business 
men who belonged, but they took little part 
in the actual meetings. What they did was 
done elsewhere. The running of the ma- 


“a BIG LEADER WAS JAKE HESS” the Army of the 


Potomac and taken 
part in the campaign that closed the Civil 
War. Then hecame back to First Avenue, 
and, being a fearless, powerful, energetic 
young fellow, careless and reckless, speedily 
grew to some prominence as leader of a 
gang. In that district, and at that time, 
politics was a rough business, and Tammany 
Hall held unquestioned sway. ‘The district 
was overwhelmingly Democratic, and Joe and 
his friends were Democrats who on election 
day performed the usual gang work for the 
local Democratic leader, whose business it 
was to favor and reward them in return. 
This same local leader, like many other 
greater leaders, became puffed up by pros- 
perity, and forgot the instruments through 
which he had achieved prosperity. After 
one election he showed a callous indifference 
to the hard work of the gang, and complete 
disregard of his before-election promises. 
He counted upon the resentment wearing 
itself out, as usual, in threats and bluster. 

THE GANG’S REVENGE 

But Joe Murray was not a man who forgot. 
He explained to his gang his purposes and 
the necessity of being quiet. Accordingly 
they waited for their revenge until the next 
election day. ‘They then, as Joe expressed 
it, decided “‘ to vote furdest away from the 
leader ”—I am using the language of Joe’s 
youth—and the best way to do this was to 
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vote the Republican ticket. In those days 
each party had a booth near the polling- 
place in each election district, where the 
party representative dispensed the party bal- 
lots. This had been a district in which, as a 
rule, very early in the day the Republican 
election leader had his hat knocked over his 
eyes and his booth kicked over and his bal- 
lots scattered; and then the size of the 
Democratic majority depended on an elastic 
appreciation of exactly how much was de- 
manded from headquarters. But on this 
day things went differently. The gang, with 
a Roman sense of duty, took an active inter- 
est in seeing that the Republican was given 
his full rights. Moreover, they made the 
most energetic reprisals on their opponents, 
and as they were distinctly the tough 
and fighting element, justice came to her 
own with a whoop. Would-be repeaters 
were thrown out on their heads. Every per- 
son who could be cajoled or, I fear, intimi- 
dated, was given the Republican ticket, and 
the upshot was that at the end of the day a 
district which had never hitherto polled more 
than two or three per cent of its Republican 
vote broke about even between the two parties. 


JOE MURRAY’S REWARD 


To Joe it had been merely an act of 
retribution in so far as it was not simply a 
spree. But the leaders at the Republican 
headquarters did not know this, and when 
they got over their paralyzed astonishment at 
the returns, they investigated to find out what 
it meant. Somebody told them that it repre- 
sented the work of a young man named 
Joseph Murray. Accordingly they sent for 
him. The room in which they received him 
was doubtless some place like Morton Hall, 
and the men who received him were akin to 
those who had leadership in Morton Hall ; 
but in Joe’s eyes they stood for a higher civ- 
ilization, for opportunity, for generous recog- 
nition of successful effort—in short, for all 
the things that an eager young man desires. 
He was received and patted on the back by a 
man who was a great man to the world in 
which he lived. He was introduced to the 
audience as a young man whose achievement 
was such as to promise much for the future, 
and moreover he was given a place in the 
post-office—as I have said, this was long 
before the dav of Civil Service Reform. 


OUR FIRST ROW 


Now, to the wrong kind of man all this 
might have meant nothing at all. But in Joe 
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Murray’s case it meant everything. He was 
by nature as straight a man, as fearless and 
as stanchly loyal, as any one whom I have 
ever met, a man to be trusted in any position 
demanding courage, integrity, and good faith. 
He did his duty in the public service, and 
became devotedly attached to the organiza- 
tion which he felt had given him his chance 
in life. When I knew him he was already 
making his way up; one of the proofs and 
evidences of which was that he owned a first- 
class racing trotter—“ Alice Lane ’’—behind 
which he gave me more than one spin. Dur- 
ing this first winter I grew to like Joe and his 
particular cronies. But I had no idea that 
they especially returned the liking, and in the 
first row we had in the organization (which 
arose over a movement, that I backed, to 
stand by a non-partisan method of street- 
cleaning) Joe and all his friends stood stiffly 
with the machine, and my side, the reform 
side, was left with only some half-dozen votes 
out of three or four hundred. I had expected 
no other outcome and took it good-humoredly, 
but without changing my attitude. 


THE LEGISLATURE 


Next fall, as the elections drew near, Joe 
thought he would like to make a drive at 
Jake Hess, and after considerable planning 
decided that his best chance lay in the fight 
for the nomination to the Assembly, the 
lower house of the Legislature. He picked 
me as the candidate with whom he would be 
most likely to win; and win he did. It was 
not my fight, it was Joe’s; and it was to him 
that I owe my entry into politics. I had at 
that time neither the reputation nor the abil- 
ity to have won the nomination for myself, 
and indeed never would have thought of try- 
ing for it. 

Jake Hess was entirely good-humored 
about it. In spite of my being anti-machine, 
my relations with him had been friendly and 
human, and when he was beaten he turned 
in to help Joe elect me. At first they thought 
they would take me on a personal canvass 
through the saloons along Sixth Avenue. 
The canvass, however, did not last beyond 
the first saloon. I was introduced with 


proper solemnity to the saloon-keeper—a 
very important personage, for this was before 
the days when saloon-keepers became merely 
the mortgaged chattels of the brewers—and 
he began to cross-examine me, a little too 
much in the tone of one who was dealing 
with a suppliant for his favor. 


He said he 
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expected that I would of course 





treat the liquor business fairly; to 
which I answered, none too cordially, 
that I hoped I should treat all in- 
terests fairly. He then said that he 
regarded the licenses as too high ; 
to which I responded that I believed 
they were really not high enough, 
and that I should try to have 
them made higher. The conversa- 
tion threatened to become stormy. 
Messrs. Murray and Hess, on some 
hastily improvised plea, took me out 
into the street, and then Joe ex- 
plained to me that it was not worth 
my while staying in Sixth Avenue any 
longer, that I had better go right 
back to Fifth Avenue and attend 
to my friends there, and that he 
would look after my interests on 
Sixth Avenue. I was triumphantly 
elected. 


FELLOWSHIP OF WORK 


Once before Joe had interfered in 
similar fashion and secured the 
nomination of an Assemblyman ; and 
shortly after election he had grown 
to feel toward this Assemblyman that 
he must have fed on the meat which 
rendered Czsar proud, as he be- 
come inaccessible to the ordinary 
mortals whose place of resort was 
Morton Hall. He eyed me warily 
for a short time to see if I was likely 
in this respect to follow in my 
predecessor’sfootsteps. Finding that b 














I did not, he and all my other friends 











and supporters assumed toward me 
the very pleasantest attitude that it 
was possible to assume. ‘They did 
not ask me for athing. They ac- 
cepted as a matter of course the view that I 
was absolutely straight and was trying to do the 
best I could in the Legislature. ‘They desired 
nothing except that I should make a success, 
and they supported me with hearty enthusi- 
asm. I am a little at a loss to know quite 
how to express the quality in my relationship 
with Joe Murray and my other friends of this 
period which rendered that relationship so 
beneficial to me. When I went into politics 
at this time I was not conscious of going in 
with the set purpose to benefit other peo- 
“ple, but of getting for myself a privilege to 
which I was entitled in common with other 
people. So it was in my relationship with 


JOSEPH MURRAY AS HE LOOKS TO-DAY 


** By nature a straight man, as fearless and as stanchly loyal as any one 
whom I have ever met—a man to be trusted in any position 
: SS 


demanding courage, integrity, and good faith 


these men. If there had lurked in the inner- 
most recesses of my mind anywhere ‘the 
thought that I was in some way a patron or 
a benefactor, or was doing something noble 
by taking part in politics, or that I expected 
the smallest consideration save what I could 
earn on my own merits, I am certain that 
somehow or other the existence of that feel- 
ing would have been known and resented. 
As a matter of fact, there was not the slight- 
est temptation on my part to have any such 
feeling or any one of such feelings. I no 
more expected special consideration in poli- 
tics than I would have expected it in the 
boxing ring. I wished to act squarely to 
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others, and I wished to be able to show 
that I could hold my own as against others. 
The attitude of my new friends toward me 
was first one of polite reserve, and then that 
of friendly allies. Afterwards I became ad- 
mitted to comradeship, and then to leader- 
ship. I need hardly say how earnestly I 
believe that men should have a keen and 
lively sense of their obligations in politics, of 
their duty to help forward great causes, and 
to struggle for the betterment of conditions 
that are unjust to their fellows, the men and 
women who are less fortunate in life. But 
in addition to this feeling there must be a 
feeling of real fellowship with the other men 
and women engaged in the same task, fellow- 
ship of work, with fun to vary the work ; for 
unless there is this feeling of fellowship, of 
common effort on an equal plane for a com- 
mon end, it will be difficult to keep the rela- 
tions wholesome and natural. To be patron- 
ized is as offensive as to be insulted. No 
one of us cares permanently to have some 
one else conscientiously striving to do him 
good; what we want is to work with that 
some one else for the good of both of us— 
any man will speedily find that other people 
can benefit him just as much as he can bene- 
fit them. 


THE ELEMENTAL VIRTUES 


Neither Joe Murray nor I nor any of our 
associates at that time were alive to social 
and industrial needs which we now all of us 
recognize. But we then had very clearly 
before our minds the need of practically 
applying certain elemental virtues, the vir- 
tues of honesty and efficiency in politics, the 
virtue of efficiency side by side with hon- 
esty in private and public life alike, the 
virtues of consideration and fair dealing 
in business as between man and man, and 
especially as between the man who is an 
employer and the man who is an employee. 
On all fundamental questions Joe Murray and 
I thought alike. We never parted company 
excepting on the question of Civil Service 
Reform, where he sincerely felt that I showed 
doctrinaire affinities, that I sided with the 
pharisees. We got back again into close 
relations as soon as I became Police Com- 
missioner under Mayor Strong, for Joe was 
then made Excise Commissioner, and was, I 
believe, the best Excise Commissioner the 
city of New York ever had. He is now a 
farmer, his boys have been through Columbia 
College, and he and I look at the questions, 
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political, social, and industrial, which confront 
us in 1913 from practically the same stand- 
point, just as we once looked at the questions 
that confronted us in 1881. 


MY DEBT TO JOE MURRAY 


There are many debts that I owe Joe 
Murray, and some for which he was only 
unconsciously responsible. I do not think 
that a man is fit to do good work in our 
American democracy unless he is able to 
have a genuine fellow-feeling for, understand- 
ing of, and sympathy with his fellow-Ameri- 
cans, whatever their creed or their birthplace, 
the section in which they live, or the work 
which they do, provided they possess the 
only kind of Americanism that really counts, 
the Americanism of the spirit. It was no 
small help to me, in the effért to make myself 
a good citizen and good American, that the 
political associate with whom I was on closest 
and most intimate terms during my early 
years was a man born in Ireland, by creed a 
Catholic, with Joe Murray’s upbringing ; just 
as it helped me greatly at a later period to 
work for certain vitally necessary public needs 
with Arthur von Briesen, in whom the spirit 
of the “ Acht-und-Vierziger”’ idealists was 
embodied ; just as my whole life was influ- 
enced by my long association with Jacob Riis, 
whom I am tempted to call the best Ameri- 
can I ever knew, although he was already a 
young man when he came hither from Den- 
mark. 

I was elected to the Legislature in the fall 
of 1881, and found myself the youngest man 
in that body. I was re-elected the two fol- 
lowing years. Like all young men and inex- 
perienced members, I had considerable diffi- 
culty in teaching myself tospeak. I profited 
much by the advice of a hard-headed old 
countryman—who was unconsciously para- 
phrasing the Duke of Wellington, who was 
himself doubtless paraphrasing somebody 
else. The advice ran: “ Don’t speak until 
you are sure you have something to say, and 
know just what it is; then say it, and sit 
down.” 

My first days in the Legislature were much 
like those of a boy in a strange school. My 
fellow-legislators and I eyed one another with 
mutual distrust. Each of us chose his seat, 
each began by following the lead of some 
veteran in the first routine matters, and then, 
in a week or two, we began to drift into 
groups according to our several affinities, 
The Legislature was Democratic. I was a 
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Republican from the “ silk stocking ”’ dis- 
trict, the wealthiest district in New York, and 
I was put, as one of the minority members, on 
the Committee of Cities. It was a coveted 
position. I did not make any effort to get 
on, and, as far as I know, was put there 
merely because it was felt to be in accord- 
ance with the fitness of things. 

A very short experience showed me that, 
as the Legislature was then constituted, the 
so-called party contests had no interest what- 
ever for me. There was no real party 
division on most of the things that were of 
concern in State politics, both Republicans 
and Democrats being for and against them. 
My friendships were made, not with regard 
to party lines, but because I found, and my 
friends found, that we had the same convic- 
tions on questions of principle and questions 
of policy. The only difference was that 
there was a larger proportion of these men 
among the Republicans than among the 
Democrats, and that it was easier for me at 
the outset to scrape acquaintance, among the 
men who felt as I did, with the Repub- 
licans. ‘They were for the most part from 
the country districts. 


BILLY O'NEILL 


My closest friend for the three years I was 
there was Billy O’Neill, from the Adiron- 
dacks. He kept a small crossroads store. 
He was a young man, although a few years 
older than I was, and, like myself, had won 
his position without regard to the machine. 
He had thought he would like to be Assem- 
blyman, so he had taken his buggy and had 
driven around Franklin County visiting 
everybody, had upset the local ring, and 
came to the Legislature as his own master. 
There is surely something in American tradi- 
tions that does tend toward real democracy 
in spite of our faults and shortcomings. In 
most other countries two men of as different 
antecedents, ancestry, and surroundings as 
Billy O’Neill and I would have had far more 
difficulty in coming together. I came from 
the biggest city in America and from the 
wealthiest ward of that city, and he from a 
backwoods county where he kept a store at 
a crossroads. In all the unimportant things 
we seemed far apart. But in all the important 
things we were close together. We looked 
at all questions from substantially the same 
view-point, and we stood shoulder to shoul- 
der in every legislative fight during those 
three years. He abhorred demagogy just as 
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he abhorred corruption. He had thought 
much on political problems; he admired 
Alexander Hamilton as much as I did, being 
a strong believer in a powerful National gov- 
ernment ; and we both of us differed from 
Alexander Hamilton in being stout adherents 
of Abraham Lincoln’s views wherever the 
rights of the people were concerned. Any 
man who has met with success, if he will be 
frank with himself, must admit that there has 
been a big element of fortune in the success. 
Fortune favored me, whereas her hand was 
heavy against Billy O’Neill. All his life he 
had to strive hard to wring his bread from 
harsh surroundings and a reluctant fate; if 
fate had been but a little kinder, I believe he 
would have had a great political career ; and 
he would have done good service for the 
country in any position in which he might 
have been put. 

There were other Republicans, like Isaac 
Hunt and Jonas van Duzer and Walter Howe 
and Henry Sprague, who were among my 
close friends and allies ; and a gigantic one- 
eyed veteran of the Civil War, a gallant Gen- 
eral, Curtis from St. Lawrence County; and 
a capital fellow, whom afterwards, when 
Governor, I put on the bench, Kruse, from 
Caitaraugus County. Kruse was a German 
by birth; as far as I know, the only German 
from Cattaraugus County at that time; and, 
besides being a German, he was also a Prohi- 
bitionist. Among the Democrats were Ham- 
den Robb and Thomas Newbold, and Tom 
Welch of Niagara, who did a great serv- 
ice in getting the State to set aside Niagara 
Falls Park—after a discouraging experience 
with the first Governor before whom we 
brought the bill, who listened with austere 
patience to our arguments in favor of the 
State establishing a park, and then conclu- 
siyely answered us by the question, “ But, 
gentlemen, why should we spend the people’s 
money when just as much water will run 
over the Falls without a park as with it?” 
Then there were a couple of members from 
New York and Brooklyn, Mike Costello and 
Pete Kelly. 


MIKE COSTELLO 


Mike Costello had been elected as a Tam- 
many man. He was as fearless as he was 
honest. He came from Ireland, and had 
accepted the Tammany Fourth of July 
orations as indicating the real attitude of 
that organization towards the rights of the 
people. A month or two in Albany con- 
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verted him to a profound distrust of applied 
Tammany methods. He and I worked 
hand in hand with equal indifference to 
our local machines. His machine leaders 
warned him fairly that they would throw him 
out at the next election, which they did; 
but he possessed a seasoned-hickory tough- 
ness of ability to contend with adverse cir- 
cumstances, and kept his head well above 
water. A better citizen does not exist; and 
our friendship has never faltered. 


PETER KELLY 


Peter Kelly’s fate was atragedy. He was 
a bright, well-educated young fellow, an 
ardent believer in Henry George. At the 
beginning he and I failed to understand each 
other or to get on together, for our theories 
of government were radically opposed. After 
a couple of months speit in active contests 
with men whose theories had nothing what- 
ever to do with their practices, Kelly and I 
found in our turn that it really did not make 
much difference what our abstract theories 
were on questions that were not before the 
Legislature, in view of the fact that on the 
actual matters before the Legislature, the 
most important of which involved questions 
of elementary morality, we were heartily at 
one. We began to vote together and act 
together, and by the end of the session found 
that in all practical matters that were up for 
action we thought together. Indeed, each of 
us was beginning to change his theories, so 
that even in theory we were coming closer 
together. He was ardent and generous; he 
was a young lawyer, with a wife and children, 
whose ambition had tempted him into politics, 
and who had been befriended by the local 
bosses under the belief that they could count 
upon him for anything they really wished. 
Unfortunately, what they really wished was 
often corrupt. Kelly defied them, fought 
the battles of the people with ardor and 
good faith, and when the bosses refused him 
a renomination, he appealed from them to 
the people. When we both came up for re- 
election, I won easily in my district, where 
circumstances conspired to favor me; and 
Kelly, with exactly the same record that I 
had, except that it was more creditable be- 
cause he took his stand against greater odds, 
was beaten in his district. Defeat to me 
would have meant merely chagrin ; to Kelly it 
meant terrible material disaster. He had no 
money. Like every rigidly honest man, he 
had found that going into politics was expen- 
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sive, and that his salary as Assemblyman did 
not cover the financial outgo. He had lost 
his practice and he had incurred the ill will 
of the powerful, so that it was impossible 
at the moment to pick up his practice again ; 
and the worry and disappointment affected 
him so much that shortly after election he 
was struck down by sickness. Just before 
Christmas some of us were informed that 
Kelly was in such financial straits that he and 
his family would be put out into the street 
before New Year. ‘This was prevented by 
the action of some of his friends who had 
served with him in the Legislature, and he 
recovered, at least to a degree, and took up 
the practice of his profession. But he was 
a broken man. In the Legislature in which 
he served one of his fellow-Democrats from 
Brooklyn was the Speaker—Alfred C. 
Chapin, the leader and the foremost repre- 
sentative of the reform Democracy, whom 
Kelly zealously supported. A few years 
later Chapin, a very able man, was elected 
Mayor of Brooklyn on a reform Democratic 
ticket. Shortly after his election I was asked 
to speak at a meeting in a Brooklyn club at 
which various prominent citizens, including 
the Mayor, were present. I spoke on civic 
decency, and toward the close of my speech 
I sketched Kelly’s career for my audience, 
told them how he had stood up for the rights 
of the people of Brooklyn, and how the peo- 
ple had failed to stand up for him, and the 
way he had been punished, precisely because 
he had been a good citizen who acted as a 
good citizen should act. I ended by saying 
that the reform Democracy had now come 
into power, that Mr. Chapin was Mayor, and 
that I very earnestly hoped recognition would 
at last be given to Kelly for the fight he had 
waged at such bitter cost to himself. My 
words created some impression, and Mayor 
Chapin at once said that he would take care 
of Kelly and see that justice was done him. 
I went home that evening much pleased. In 
the morning, at breakfast, I received a brief 
note from Chapin in these words: “ It was 
nine last evening when you finished speaking 
of what Kelly had done, and when I said 
that I would take care of him. At ten last 
night Kelly died.” He had been dying while 
I was making my speech, and he never knew 
that at last there was to be a tardy recogni- 
tion of what he had done, a tardy justification 
for the sacrifices he had made. The man 


had fought, at heavy cost to himself and with 
entire disinterestedness, for popular rights ; 
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but no recognition for what he had done had 
come to him from the people, whose interest 
he had so manfully upheld. 
THEN AND NOW 

Where there is no chance of statistical or 
mathematical measurement, it is very hard 
to tell just the degree to which conditions 
change from one period to another. This is 
peculiarly hard to do when we deal with 
such a matter as corruption. Personally I 
am inclined to think that in public life we are 
on the whole a little better and not a little 
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some other—and evanescent—city Demo- 
cratic organization. ‘The up-country Demo- 
crats had not yet fallen under Tammany 
sway, and were on the point of developing a 
big country political boss in the shape of 
David B. Hill. The Republican party was 
split into the Stalwart and Half-Breed factions. 
Accordingly neither party had one dominant 
boss, or one dominant machine, each being 
controlled by jarring and warring bosses and 
machines. ‘The corruption was not what it 
had been in the days of Tweed, when outside 
individuals controlled the legislators like pup- 
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“ A better citizen does not exist ”’ 


worse than we were thirty years ago, when 
I was serving in the New York Legislature. 
I think the conditions are a little better in 
National, in State, and in municipal politics. 
Doubtless there are points in which they are 
worse, and there is an enormous amount that 
needs reformation. But it does seem to me 
as if, on the whole, things had slightly im- 
proved. 


BOSSISM 
When I went into politics, New York 
City was under the control of Tammany, 
which was from time to time opposed by 


pets. Nor was there any such centralization 
of the boss system as occurred later. Many 
of the members were under the control of 
local bosses or local machines. But the cor- 
rupt work was usually done through the 
members directly. 

Of course I never had anything in the 
nature of legal proof of corruption, and the 
figures I am about to give are merely 
approximate. But three years’ experience 
convinced me, in the first place, that there 
were a great many thoroughly corrupt men 
in the Legislature, perhaps a third of the 
whole number; and, in the next place, that 
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the honest men outnumbered the corrupt 
men, and that, if it were ever possible to get 
an issue of right and wrong put vividly and 
unmistakably before them in a way that 
would arrest their attention and that would 
arrest the attention of their constituents, we 
could count on the triumph of the right. The 


trouble was that in most cases the issue was , 


confused. To read some kinds of literature 
one would come to the conclusion that the 
only corruption in legislative circles was in 
the form of bribery by corporations, and that 
the line was sharp between the honest man 
who was always voting against corporations 
and the dishonest man who was always 
bribed to vote for them. My experience 
was the direct contrary of this. For every 
one bill introduced (not passed) corruptly to 
favor a corporation, there were at least ten 
introduced (not passed, and in this case not 
intended to be passed) to blackmail corpora- 
tions. The majority of the corrupt members 
would be found voting for the blackmailing bills 
if they were not paid, and would also be found 
voting in the interests of the corporation if 
they were paid. The blackmailing, or, as 
they were always called, the “ strike” bills, 
could themselves be roughly divided into two 
categories : bills which it would have been 
proper to pass, and those that it would not 
have been proper to pass. Some of the bills 
aimed at corporations were utterly wild and 
improper ; and of these a proportion might 
be introduced by honest and foolish zealots, 
whereas most of them were introduced by 
men who had not the slightest intention of 
passing them, but who wished to be paid not 
to pass them. The most profitable type of 
bill to the accomplished blackmailer, how- 
ever, was a bill aimed at a real corporate 
abuse which the corporation, either from 
wickedness or folly, was unwilling to remedy. 
Of the measures introduced in the interest 
of corporations there were also some that 
were proper and some that were improper. 
The corrupt legislators, the “black horse 
cavalry,” as they were termed, would demand 
payment to vote as the corporations wished, 
no matter whether the bill was proper or 
improper. Sometimes, if the bill was a 
proper one, the corporation would have the 
virtue or the strength of mind to refuse to pay 
for its passage, and sometimes it would not. 

A very slight consideration of the above state 
of affairs will show how difficult it was at 
times to keep the issue clear, for honest and 
dishonesi men were continually found side by 
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side voting now against and now for a corpora- 
tion measure, the one set from proper and the 
other set from grossly improper motives. Of 
course part of the fault lay in the attitude of 
outsiders. It was very early borne in upon 
me that almost equal harm was done by 
indiscriminate defense of, and indiscriminate 
attack on, corporations. It was hard to say 
whether the man who prided himself upon 
always antagonizing the corporations, or the 
man who, on the plea that he was a good 
conservative, always stood up for them, was 
the more mischievous agent of corruption 
and demoralization. 


THE LOBBYISTS 


In one fight in the House over a bill as to 
which there was a bitter contest between two 
New York City street railway organizations, I 
saw lobbyists come down on the floor itself 
and draw venal men out into the lobbies with 
almost no pretense of concealing what they 
were doing. In another case in which the ele- 
vated railway corporations of New York City, 
against the protest of the Mayor and the 
other local authorities, rushed through a bill 
remitting over half their taxes, some of the 
members who voted for the measure prob- 
ably thought it was right; but every corrupt 
man in the House voted with them ; and the 
man must indeed have been stupid who 
thought that these votes were given disinter- 
estedly. 

The effective fight against this bill for 
the revision of the elevated railway taxes— 
perhaps the most openly crooked measure 
which during my time was pushed at 
Albany—was waged by Mike Costello and 
myself. We used to spend a good deal of 
time in industrious research into the various 
bills introduced, so as to find out what their 
authors really had in mind ; this research, by 
the way, being highly unappreciated and 
much resented by the authors. In the course 
of his researches Mike had been puzzled by 
an unimportant bill, seemingly related to a 
Constitutional amendment, introduced by a 
local saloon-keeper, whose interests, as far as 
we knew, were wholly remote from the Con- 
stitution, or from any form of abstract legal 
betterment. However, the measure seemed 
harmless; we did not interfere; and it 
passed the House. Mike, however, followed 
its career in the Senate, and at the last 
moment, almost by accident, discovered that it 
had been “ amended ” by the simple process 
of striking out everything after the enacting 
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clause and unobtrusively substituting the pro- 
posal to remit the elevated railway taxes! 
The authors of the change wished to avoid 
unseemly publicity ; their hope was to slip 
the measure through the Legislature and 
have it instantly signed by the Governor, 
before any public attention was excited. In 
the Senate their plan worked to perfection. 
There was in the Senate no fighting leader- 
ship of the forces of decency ; and for such 
leadership of the non-fighting type the repre- 
sentatives of corruption cared absolutely 
nothing. By bold and adroit management 
the substitution in the Senate was effected 
without opposition or comment. The bill 
(in reality, of course, an absolutely new and 
undebated bill) then came back to the House 
nominally as a merely amended measure, 
which, under the rules, was not open to 
debate unless the amendment was first by 
vote rejected. This was the great bill of the 


session for the lobby; and the lobby was 
keenly alive to the need of quick, wise action. 
No public attention whatever had so far been 
excited. Every measure was taken to secure 
immediate and silent action. A powerful 
leader, whom the beneficiaries of the bill 
trusted, a fearless and unscrupulous man, of 
much force and great knowledge of parlia- 
mentary law, was put in the chair. Costello 
and I were watched ; and when for a moment 
we were out of the House, the bill was 
brought over from the Senate, and the clerk 
began to read it, all the black horse cavalry, 
in expectant mood, being in their seats. But 
Mike Costello, who was in the clerk’s room, 
happened to catch a few words of what was 
being read. In he rushed, despatched a 
messenger for me, and began a single- 
handed filibuster. The Speaker pro tem 
called him to order. Mike continued to 


speak and protest ; the Speaker hammered 
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him down; Mike continued his protests ; the 
sergeant-at-arms was sent to arrest and 
remove him; and then I bounced in, and 
continued the protest, and refused to sit 
down or be silent. Amid wild confusion 
the amendment was declared adopted, and 
the bill was ordered engrossed and sent to the 
Governor. But we had carried our point. 
The next morning the whole press rang with 
what had happened ; every detail of the bill, 
and every detail of the way it had been 
slipped through the 
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cals who really were honest—the introducers 
actually voted against it! A number of us 
who had been very doubtful about the princi- 
ple of the bill voted for it simply because we 
were convinced that money was being used 
to stop it, and we hated to seem to side with 
the corruptionists. Then there came a wave 
of popular feeling in its favor, the bill was re- 
introduced at the next session, the railways 
very wisely decided that they would simply 
fight it on its merits, and the entire black 
horse cavalry con- 








Legislature, were 
made public. All 
the slow and cau- 
tious men in the 
House, who had 
been afraid of tak- 
ing sides, nowcame 
forward in support 
of us. Another de- 
bate was held on 
the proposal to 
rescind the vote; 
the city authorities 
waked up to pro- 
test ; the Governor 
refused to sign the 
bill. ‘Two or three 
years later, after 
much litigation, the 
taxes were paid; in 
the newspapers it 
was stated that 
the amount was 
about $800,000. It 
was Mike Costello 
to whom primarily 
was due the fact 








tingent, together 
with all the former 
friends of the meas- 
ure, voted against 
it. Some of us, who 
in our anger at the 
methods formerly 
resorted to for kill- 
ing the bill had 
voted for it the 
previous year, with 
much heart-search- 
ing again voted for 
it, as I now think 
unwisely ; and the 
bill was vetoed by 
the then Governor, 
Grover Cleveland. 
I believe the veto 
was proper, and 
those who felt as I 
did supported the 
veto; for although 
i: was entirely right 
that the fare should 
be reduced to five 
cents, which was 











that this sum was 





soon afterwards 





saved the public, 
and that the forces 
of corruption re- 
ceived a stinging 
rebuff. He did not 
expect recognition or reward for his services ; 
and he got none. The public, if it knew of 
what he had done, promptly forgot it. The 
machine did not forget it, and turned him 
down at the next election. 

One of the stand-by “ strikes ” was a bill 
for reducing the elevated railway fare, 
which at that time was ten cents, to five 
cents. In one Legislature the men responsi- 
ble for the introduction of the bill sufferedsuch 
an extraordinary change of heart that when 
the bill came up—being pushed by zealous radi- 
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done, the method 
was unwise, and 
would have set a 
mischievous prece- 
dent. 

An instance of an opposite kind occurred 
in connection with a great railway corporation 
which wished to increase its terminal facilities 
in one of our great cities. The representa- 
tives of the railway brought the bill to me 
and asked me to look into it, saying that they 
were well aware that it was the kind of bill 
that lent itself to blackmail, and that they 
wished to get it through on its merits, and 
invited the most careful examination. I 
looked carefully into it, found that the munici- 
pal authorities and the property-owners whose 
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property was to be taken favored it, and also 
found that it was an absolute necessity from 
the standpoint of the city no less than from 
the standpoint of the railway. So I said I 
would take charge of it if I had guarantees 
that no money should be used and nothing 
improper done in order to pushit. This was 
agreed to. I was then acting as chairman of 
the committee before which the bill went. 


CROOKED POLITICS 


A very brief experience proved what I had 
already been practically sure of, that there was 
a secret combination of the majority of the 
committee on a crooked basis. On one pre- 
text or another the crooked members of the 
committee held the bill up, refusing to report 
it either favorably or unfavorably. There 
were one or two members of the committee 
who were pretty rough characters, and when 
I decided to force matters I was not sure 
that we would not have trouble. There was 
a broken chair in the room, and I got a leg 
of it loose and put it down beside me where 
it was not visible, but where I might get at it 
in a hurry if necessary. I moved that the 
bill be reported favorably. This was voted 

down without debate by the “combine,” 

some of whom kept a wooden stolidity of 
look, while others leered at me with sneer- 
ing insolence. I then moved that it be re- 
ported unfavorably, and again the motion was 
voted down by the same majority and in the 
same fashion. I then put the bill in my 
pocket and announced that I would report it 
anyhow. This almost precipitated a riot, 
especially when I explained, in answer to 
statements that my conduct would be exposed 
on the floor of the Legislature, that in that 
case I should give the Legislature the reasons 
why I suspected that the men holding up all 
report of the bill were holding it up for pur- 
poses of blackmail. The riot did not come 
off ; partly, I think, because the opportune 
production of the chair-leg had a sedative 
effect, and partly owing to wise counsels 
from one or two of my opponents. 

Accordingly I got the bill reported to the 
Legislature and put on the calendar. But 
here it came to a dead halt. I think this 
was chiefly because most of the newspapers 
which noticed the matter at all treated it in 
such a cynical spirit as to encourage the men 
who wished to blackmail. These papers 
reported the introduction of the bill, and said 
that “all the hungry legislators were clamor- 
ing for their share of the pie ;” and they 
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accepted as certain the fact that there was 
going to be a division of “pie.” This suc- 
ceeded in frightening honest men, and also 
in relieving the rogues; the former were 
afraid they would be suspected of receiving. 
money if they voted for the bill, and the 
latter were given a shield behind which to 
stand until they were paid. I was wholly 
unable to move the bill forward in the Legis- 
lature, and finally a representative of the 
railway told me that he thought he would 
like to take the bill out of my hands, that I 
did not seem able to get it through, and that 
perhaps some “ older and more experienced ”’ 
leader could be more successful. I was 
pretty certain what this meant, but of course 
I had no kind of proof, and moreover I was 
not in a position to say that I could promise 
success, Accordingly, the bill was given into 
the charge of a veteran, whom I believe to 
have been a personally honest man, but who 
was not inquisitive about the motives influ- 
encing his colleagues. This gentleman, who 
went by a nickname which I shall incorrectly 
call “the bald eagle of Weehawken,” was 
efficient and knew his job. After a couple 
of weeks a motion to put the bill through 
was made by “the bald eagle ;” the “ black 
horse cavalry,’’ whose feelings had undergone 
a complete change in the intervening time, 
voted unanimously for it, in company with all 
the decent members ; and that was the end. 
Now here was a bit of work, in the interest 
of a corporation and in the interest of a 
community, which the corporation at first 
tried honestly to have put through on its 
merits. The blame for the failure lay pri- 
marily in the supine indifference of the com- 
munity to legislative wrong-doing, so long as 
only the corporations were blackmailed. 


“THE VERGE OF JUDICIAL DISCRETION ” 


Except as above mentioned, I was not 
brought in contact with big bysiness, save in 
the effort to impeach a certain judge. This 
judge had been used as an instrument in their 
business by certain of the men connected with 
the elevated railways and other great corpo- 
rations at that time. We got hold of his cor- 
respondence with one of these men, and it 
showed a shocking willingness to use the 
judicial office in any way that one of the kings 
of finance of that day desired. He had actu- 
ally held court in one of that financier’s rooms. 
One expression in one of the judge’s letters 
to this financier I shall always remember : ‘“ I 
am willing to go t’ the very verge of judicial 
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discretion to serve your vast interests.”” The 
curious thing was that I was by no means 
certain that the judge himself was corrupt. 
He may have been; but I am inclined to 
think that, aside from his being a man of 
coarse moral fiber, the trouble lay chiefly in 
the fact that he had a genuine—if I had not 
so often seen it, I would say a wholly inex- 
plicable—reverence for the possessor of a 
great fortune as such. He sincerely believed 
that business was the end of existence, and 
that judge and legislator alike should do 
whatever was necessary to favor it; and the 
bigger the business the more he desired to 
favor it. Big business of the kind that is 
allied with politics thoroughly appreciated the 
usefulness of such a judge, and every effort 
was strained to protect him. We fought 
hard—by “ we” I mean some thirty or forty 
legislators, both Republicans and Democrats 
—but the ‘black horse cavalry,” and the 
timid good men, and the dull conservative 
men, were all against us ; and the vote in the 
Legislature was heavily against impeachment. 
The minority of the committee that investi- 
gated him, with Chapin at its head, recom- 
mended impeachment; the argument for 
impeachment before the committee was made 
by Francis Lynde Stetson. 

It was my first experience of the kind. 
Various men whom I had known well socially 
and had been taught to look up to, prom- 
inent business men and lawyers, acted in a 
way which not only astounded me, but which 
I was quite unable to reconcile with the theo- 
ries I had formed as to their high standing— 
I was little more than a year out of college 
at thetime. Generally, as has been always 
the case since, they were careful to avoid any 
direct conversation with me on a_ concrete 
case of what we now call “ privilege” in 
business and in politics, that is, of the alli- 
ance between business and politics which 
represents improper favors rendered to 
some men in return for improper conduct on 
the part of others being ignored or permitted. 


THE INNER CIRCLE 


One member of a prominent law firm, an old 
family friend, did, however, take me out to 
lunch one day, evidently for the purpose of 
seeing just what it was that I wished and 
intended to do. I believe he had a genuine 
personal liking for me. He explained that 
I had done well in the Legislature, that it 
was a good thing to have made the “ reform 
play,” that I had shown that I possessed 
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ability such as would make me useful in the 
right kind of law office or business concern ; 
but that I must not overplay my hand; that 
I had gone far enough, and that now was 
the time to leave politics and identify myself 
with the right kind of people, the people who 
would always in the long run control others 
and obtain the real rewards which were worth 
having. I asked him if that meant that I 
was to yield to the ring in politics. He 
answered somewhat impatiently that I was 
entirely mistaken (as in fact I was) about 
there being merely a political ring, of the 
kind of which the papers were fond of talk- 
ing; that the “ring,” if it could be called 
such—that is, the inner circle—included cer- 
tain big business men, and the politicians, 
lawyers, and judges who were in alliance 
with and to a certain extent dependent upon 
them, and that the successful man had to 
win his success by the backing of the same 
forces, whether in law, business, or politics. 

This conversation not only interested me, 
but made such an impression that I always 
remembered it, for it was the first glimpse I 
had of that combination between business and 
politics which I was in after years so often 
to oppose. In the America of that day, and 
especially among the people whom I knew, 
the successful business man was regarded by 
everybody as pre-eminently ¢he good citizen. 
The orthodox books on political economy, 
not only in America but in England, were 
written for his especial glorification. The 
tangible rewards came to him, the admiration 
of his fellow-citizens of the respectable type 
was apt to be his, and the severe newspaper 
moralists who were never tired of denouncing 
politicians and political methods were wont 
to hold up “ business methods ”’ as the ideal 
which we were to strive to introduce into 
political life. Herbert Croly, in “ The Prom- 
ise of American Life,’”’ has set forth the rea- 
sons why our individualistic democracy— 
which taught that each man was to rely 
exclusively on himself, was in no way to be 
interfered with by others, and was to devote 
himself to his own personal welfare—neces- 
sarily produced the type of business man who 
sincerely believed, as did the rest of the com- 
munity, that the individual who amassed a 
big fortune was the man who was the best 
and most typical American. 


HONEST GOVERNMENT 


In the Legislature the problems with which 
I dealt were mainly problems of honesty and 
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decency and of legislative and administrative 
efficiency. They represented the effort, the 
wise, the vitally necessary effort, to get effi- 
cient and honest government. But as yet I 
understood little of the effort which was 
already beginning, for the most part under 
very bad leadership, to secure a more genu- 
ine social and industrial justice. Nor was I 
especially to blame for this. The good citi- 
zens I then knew best, even when them- 
selves men of limited means—men like my 
colleague Billy O’Neill, and my backwoods 
friends Sewall and Dow—were no more 
awake than I was to the changing needs the 
changing times were bringing. Their outlook 
was aS narrow aS my own, and, within its 
limits, as fundamentally sound. 

I wish to dwell on the soundness of our 
outlook on life, even though as yet it was not 
broad enough. We were no respecters of 
persons. Where our vision was developed 
to a degree that enabled us to see crooked- 
ness, we opposed it whether in great or 
small. As a matter of fact, we found that it 
needed much more courage to stand up 
openly against labor men when they were 
wrong than against capitalists when they were 
wrong. The sins against labor are usually 
committed, and the improper services to 
capitalists are usually rendered, behind closed 
doors. Very often the man with the moral 
courage to speak in the open against labor 
when it is wrong is the only man anxious to do 
effective work for labor when labor is right. 


SHAM REFORM 


The only kinds of courage and honesty 
which are permanently useful to good insti- 
tutions anywhere are those shown by men who 
decide all cases with impartial justice on 
grounds of conduct and not on grounds of 
class. We found that in the long run the men 
who in public blatantly insisted that labor was 
never wrong were the very men who in private 
could not be trusted to stand for labor when 
it was right. We grew heartily to distrust 
the reformer who never denounced wicked- 
ness unless it was embodied in a rich man. 
Human nature does not change; and that 
type of “reformer” is as noxious now as he 
ever was. The loud-mouthed upholder of 
popular rights who attacks wickedness only 
when it is allied with wealth, and who never 
publicly assails any misdeed, no matter how 
flagrant, if committed nominally in the inter- 
est of labor, has either a warped mind or a 
tainted soul, and should be trusted by no 
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honest man. It was largely the indignant 
and contemptuous dislike aroused in our 
minds by the demagogues of this class which 
then prevented those of us whose instincts 
at bottom were sound from going as far as 
we ought to have gone along the lines of 
governmental control of corporations and gov- 
ernmental interference on behalf of labor. 


PRACTICAL REFORM 


I did, however, have one exceedingly use- 
ful experience. A bill was introduced by the 
Cigar-Makers’ Union to prohibit the manu- 
facture of cigars in tenement-houses. I was 
appointed one of a committee of three to 
investigate conditions in the tenement-houses 
and see if legislation should be had. Of 
my two colleagues on the committee, one 
took no interest in the measure and privately 
said he did not think it was right, but that he 
had to vote for it because the labor unions 
were strong in his district and he was pledged 
to support the bill. The other, a sporting 
Tammany man who afterwards abandoned 
politics for the race-track, was a very good 
fellow. He toid me frankly that he had to 
be against the bill because certain interests 
which were all-powerful and with which he 
had dealings required him to be against it, 
but that I was a free agent, and that if I 
would look into the matter he believed I 
would favor the legislation. As a matter of 
fact, I had supposed I would be against the 
legislation, and I rather think I was put on 
the committee with that idea, for the respect- 
able people I knew were against it; it was 
contrary to the principles of political economy 
of the Jaissez faire kind; and the business 
men who spoke to me about it shook their 
heads and said that it was designed to pre- 
vent a man doing as he wished and as he 
had a right to do with what was his own. 

However, my first visits to the tenement- 
house districts in question made me feel that, 
whatever the theories might be, as a matter 
of practical common sense I could not. con- 
scientiously vote for the continuance of the 
conditions which I saw. These conditions 
rendered it impossible for the families of the 
tenement-house workers to live so that the 
children might grow up fitted for the exact- 
ing duties of American citizenship. I visited 
the tenement-houses once with my colleagues 
of the committee, once with some of the labor 
union representatives, and once or twice 
by myself. In a few of the tenement- 


houses there were suites of rooms ample 
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in number where the work on the tobacco 
was done in rooms not occupied for cook- 
ing or sleeping or living. In the over- 
whelming majority of cases, however, there 
were one, two, or three room apartments, 
and the work of manufacturing the tobacco 
by men, women, and children went on day 
and night in the eating, living, and sleeping 
rooms—sometimes in one room. I have 
always remembered one room in which two 
families were living. On my inquiry as to who 
the third adult male was I was told that he 
was a boarder with one of the families. 
There were several children, three men, and 
two women in this room. The tobacco was 
stowed about everywhere, alongside the foul 
bedding, and in a corner where there were 
scraps of food. The men, women, and chil- 
dren in this room worked by day and far 
on into the evening, and they slept and 
ate there. They were Bohemians, unable to 
speak English, except that one of the chil- 
dren knew enough to act as interpreter. 


LEGALISM AND LIFE 


Instead of opposing the bill I ardently 
championed it. It was a poorly drawn 
measure, and the Governor, Grover Cleve- 
land, was at first doubtful about signing it. 
The Cigar-Makers’ Union then asked me to 
appear before the Governor and argue for it. 
I accordingly did so, acting as spokesman for 
the battered, undersized foreigners who rep- 
resented the Union and the workers. The 
Governor signed the bill. Afterwards this 
tenement-house cigar legislation was declared 
invalid by the Court of Appeals in the Jacobs 
decision. Jacobs was one of the rare tene- 
ment-house manufacturers of cigars who 
occupied quite a suite of rooms, so that in his 
case the living conditions were altogether 
exceptional. What the reason was which 
influenced those bringing the suit to select 
the exceptional instead of the average worker 
I do not know; of course such action was 
precisely the action which those most inter- 
ested in having the law broken down were 
anxious to see taken. The Court of Appeals 
declared the law unconstitutional, and in their 
decision the judges reprobated the law as an 
assault upon the “hallowed” influences of 
“home.” It was this case which first waked 
me to a dim and partial understanding of 
the fact that the courts were not necessarily 
the best judges of what should be done to 
better social and industrial conditions. The 
judges who rendered this decision were well- 
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meaning men. They knew nothing what- 
ever.of tenement-house conditions ; they knew 
nothing whatever of the needs, or of the life 
and labor, of three-fourths of their fellow- 
citizens in great cities. They knew legalism, 
but not life. Their choice of the words 
*‘ hallowed” and “home,” as applicable to 
the revolting conditions attending the manu- 
facture of cigars in tenement-houses, showed 
that they had no idea what it was that they 
were deciding. Imagine the “hallowed” 
associations of a “ home” consisting of one 
room where two families, one of them with 
a boarder, live, eat, and work! This decis- 
ion completely blocked tenement-house re- 
form legislation in New York for a score of 
years, and hampers it to this day. It was 
one of the most serious setbacks which the 
cause of industrial and social progress and 
reform ever received. 

I had been brought up to hold the courts 
in especial reverence. The people with 
whom I was most intimate were apt to 
praise the courts for just such decisions as 
this, and to speak of them as bulwarks against 
disorder and barriers against demagogic leg- 
islation. These were the same people with 
whom the judges who rendered these decis- 
ions were apt to foregather at social clubs, or 
dinners, or in private life. Very naturally 
they all tended to look at things from the 
same standpoint. Of course it took more 
than one experience such as this Tenement 
Cigar Case to shake me out of the attitude 
in which I was brought up. But various 
decisions, not only of the New York court 
but of certain other State courts and even of 
the United States Supreme Court, during the 
quarter of a century following the passage 
of this tenement-house legislation, did at last 
thoroughly wake me to the actual fact. I 
grew to realize that all that Abraham Lincoln 
had said about the Dred Scott decision could 
be said with equal truth and justice about 
the numerous decisions which in our own day 
were erected as bars across the path of social 
reform, and which brought to naught so 
much of the effort to secure justice and fair 
dealing for workingmen and workingwomen, 
and for plain citizens generally. 


INVESTIGATING NEW YORK CITY 


Some of the wickedness and inefficiency in 
public life was then displayed in simpler 
fashion than would probably now be the case. 
Once or twice I was a member of committees 
which looked into gross and widely ramifying 
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governmental abuses. On the whole, the 
most important part I played was in the third 
Legislature in which I served, when I acted 
as chairman of a committee which investi- 
gated various phases of New York City offi- 
cial life. 

The most important of the reform meas- 
ures our committee recommended was the 
bill taking away from the Aldermen their 
power of confirmation over the Mayor’s 
appointments. We found that it was pos- 
sible to get citizens interested in the char- 
acter and capacity of the head of the city, 
so that they would exercise some intelligent 
interest in his conduct and qualifications. 
But we found that as a matter of fact it was 
impossible to get them interested in the 
Aldermen and other subordinate officers. In 
actual practice the Aldermen were merely the 
creatures of the local ward bosses or of the 
big municipal bosses, and where they con- 
trolled the appointments the citizens at large 
had no chance whatever to make their will 
felt. Accordingly we fought for the princi- 
ple, which I believe to be of universal appli- 
cation, that what is needed in our popular 
government is to give plenty of power to a 
few officials, and to make these few officials 
genuinely and readily responsible to the peo- 
ple for the exercise of that power. Taking 
away the confirming power of the Board of 
Aldermen did not give the citizens of New 
York good government. We knew that if 
they chose to elect the wrong kind of Mayor 
they would have bad government, no matter 
what the form of the law was. But we did 
secure to them the chance to get good gov- 
ernment if they desired, and this was impos- 
sible as long as the old system remained. 
The change was fought in the way in which 
all similar changes always are fought. The 
corrupt and interested politicians were 
against it, and the battle-cries they used, 
which rallied to them most of the unthinking 
conservatives, were that we were changing 
the old constitutional system, that we were 
defacing the monuments of the wisdom of 
the founders of the government, that we were 
destroying that distinction between legislative 
and executive power which was the bulwark 
of our liberties, and that we were violent and 
unscrupulous radicals with no reverence for 
the past. 

Of course the investigations, disclosures, 
and proceedings of the investigating com- 
mittee of which I was chairman brought me 
into bitter personal conflict with very power- 





ful financiers, very powerful politicians, and 
with certain newspapers which these finan- 
ciers and politicians controlled. A number 
of able and unscrupulous men were fighting, 
some for their financial lives, and others to 
keep out of unpleasantly close neighborhood 
to State’s prison. This meant that there 
were blows to be taken as well asgiven. In 
such political struggles, those who went in 
for the kind of thing that I did speedily 
excited animosities among strong and cunning 
men who would stop at little to gratify their 
animosity. Any man engaged in this par- 
ticular type of militant and practical reform 
movement was soon made to feel that he had 
better not undertake to push matters home 
unless his own character was unassailable. 
On one of the investigating committees on 
which I served there was a countryman, a 
vety able man, who, when he reached New 
York City, felt as certain Americans do when 
they go to Paris—that the moral restraints of 
his native place no longer applied. With all 
his ability, he was not shrewd enough to realize 
that the Police Department was having him 
as well as the rest of us carefully shadowed. 
He was caught red-handed by a plain-clothes 
man doing what he had no business to do; 
and from that time on he dared not act save 
as those who held his secret permitted him to 
act. henceforth those officials who stood 
behind the Police Department had one man 
on the committee on whom they could count. I 
never saw terror more ghastly on a strong 
man’s face than on the face of this man on 
one or two occasions when he feared that 
events in the committee might take such a 
course as to force him into a position where 
his colleagues would expose him even if the 
city officials did not. However, he escaped, 
for we were never able to get the kind of 
proof which would warrant our asking for the 
action in which this man could not have 
joined. 


THE CRIME OF HITTING SOFTLY 


Traps were set for more than one of us, 
and if we had walked into these traps our 
public careers would have ended, at least so 
far as following them under the conditions 
which alone make it worth while to be in 
public life at all. A man can of course hold 
public office, and many a man does hold pub- 
lic office, and lead a public career of a sort, 
even if there are other men who possess 
secrets about him which he cannot afford to 
have divulged. But no man can lead a pub- 
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lic career really worth leading, no man can 
act with rugged independence in serious crises, 
nor strike at great abuses, nor afford to make 
powerful and unscrupulous foes, if he is him- 
self vulnerable in his private character. Nor 
will clean conduct by itself enable a man to 
render good service. I have always been 
fond of Josh Billings’s remark that “ it is 
much easier to be a harmless dove than a wise 
serpent.” There are plenty of decent legis- 
lators, and plenty of able legislators ; but the 
blamelessness and the fighting edge are not 
always combined. Both qualities are neces- 
sary for the man who is to wage active battle 
against the powers that prey. He must be 
clean of life, so that he can laugh when his 
public or his private record is searched; 
and yet being clean of life will not avail him 
if he is either foolish or timid. He must 
walk warily and fearlessly, and while he should 
never brawl] if he can avoid it, he must be 
ready to hit hard if the need arises. Let him 
remember, by the way, that the unforgivable 
crime is soft hitting. Do not hit at all if it 
can be avoided ; but never hit softly. 


A PLAN OF SERVICE 


Like most young men in politics, I went 
through various oscillations of feeling before 
I “found myself.” At one period I became 
so impressed with the virtue of complete 
independence that I proceeded to act on each 
case purely as I personally viewed it, without 
paying any heed to the principles and preju- 
dices of others. The result was that I 
speedily, and deservedly, lost all power of 
accomplishing anything at all ; and I thereby 
learned the invaluable lesson that in the 
practical activities of life no man can render 
the highest service unless he can act in com- 
bination with his fellows, which means a cer- 
tain amount of give-and-take between him 
and them. Again, I at one period began to 
believe that I had a future before me, and 
that it behooved me to be very far-sighted 
and scan each action carefully with a view to 
its possible effect on that future. This 
speedily made me useless to the public and 
an object of aversion to myself; and I then 
made up my mind that I would try not to 
think of the future at all, but would proceed 
on the assumption that each office I held 
would be the last I ever should hold, and 
that I would confine myself to trying to do 
my work as well as possible while I held that 
office. I found that for me personally this 
was the only way in which I could either 
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enjoy myself or render good service to the 
country, and I never afterwards deviated 
from this plan. 


GETTING RESULTS 


As regards political advancement the bosses 
could of course do a good deal. At that 
time the warring Stalwart and Half-Breed 
factions of the Republican party were sup- 
porting respectively President Arthur and 
Senator Miller. Neither side cared for me. 
The first year in the Legislature I rose to a 
position of leadership, so that in the second 
year, when the Republicans were in a minor- 
ity, I received the minority nomination for 
Speaker, although I was still the youngest 
man in the House, being twenty-four years 
old. The third year the Republicans carried 
the Legislature, and the bosses at once took 
a hand in the Speakership contest. I made 
a stout fight for the nomination, but the 
bosses of the two factions, the Stalwarts and 
the Half-Breeds, combined and I was beaten. 
I was much chagrined for the moment. But 
the fact that I had fought hard and efficiently, 
even though defeated, and that I had made 
the fight single-handed, with no machine back 
of me, assured my standing as floor leader. 
My defeat in the end materially strengthened 
my position, and enabled me to accomplish 
far more than I could have accomplished as 
Speaker. As so often, I found that the titu- 
lar position was of no consequence; what 
counted was the combination of the opportu- 
nity with the ability to accomplish results. 
The achievement was the all-important thing ; 
the position, whether titularly high or low, was 
of consequence only in so far as it widened 
the chance for achievement. After the ses- 
sion closed four of us who looked at politics 
from the same standpoint and were known 
as Independent or Anti-Machine Republi- 
cans were sent by the State Convention as 
delegates-at-large to the Republican National 
Convention of 1884, where I advocated, as 
vigorously as I knew how, the nomination of 
Senator George F. Edmunds. Mr. Edmunds 
was defeated and Mr. Blaine nominated. Mr. 
Blaine was clearly the choice of the rank and 
file of the party; his nomination was won in 
fair and aboveboard fashion, because the 
rank and file of the party stood back of him ; 
and I supported him to the best of my ability 
in the ensuing campaign. 


PARLOR REFORMERS 


The Speakership contest enlightened me as 
regards more things than the attitude of the 
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bosses. I had already had some exasperating 
experiences with the “ silk stocking ”’ reformer 
type, as Abraham Lincoln called it, the gentle- 
men who were very nice, very refined, who 
shook their heads over political corruption and 
discussed it in drawing-rooms and parlors, but 
who were wholly unable to grapple with real men 
in real life. ‘These parlor reformers made up 
for inefficiency in action by zeal in criticising ; 
and they delighted in criticising the men who 
really were doing the things which they said 
ought to be done, but which they lacked the 
sinewy power to do. They often upheld 
ideals which were not merely impossible but 
highly undesirable, and thereby played into 
the hands of the very politicians to whom 
they professed to be most hostile. More- 
over, if they believed that their own inter- 
ests, individually or as a class, were jeop- 
arded, they were apt to show no higher 
standards than did the men they usually 
denounced. 

One of their shibboleths was that the 
office should seek the man and not the man 
the office. This is entirely true of certain 
offices at certain times. It is entirely untrue 
when the circumstances are different. It 
would have been unnecessary and undesir- 
able for Washington to have sought .the 
Presidency. But if Abraham Lincoln had 
not sought the Presidency he never would 
have been nominated. The objection in such 
a case as this lies not to seeking the office, 
but to seeking it in any but an honorable and 
proper manner.. The effect of the shibboleth 
in question is usually merely to put a pre- 
mium on hypocrisy, and therefore to favor 
the creature who is willing to rise by hypoc- 
risy. When I ran for Speaker, the whole 
body of machine politicians was against me, 
and my only chance lay in arousing the 
people in the different districts. To do this 
I had to visit the districts, put the case fairly 
before the men whom I saw, and make them 
understand that I was really making a fight 
and would stay in the fight to the end. Yet 
there were reformers who shook their heads 
and deplored my “activity” in the canvass. 
Of course the one thing which corrupt ma- 
chine politicians most desire is to have decent 
men frown on the activity, that is, on the 
efficiency, of the honest man who genuinely 
wishes to reform politics. 

If efficiency is left solely to bad men, and 
if virtue is confined solely to inefficient men, 
the result cannot be happy. When I entered 
politics there were, as there always had been 
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—-and as there always will be—any number 
of bad men in politics who were thoroughly 
efficient, and any number of good men who 
would like to have done lofty things in poli- 
tics but who were thoroughly inefficient. If 
I wished to accomplish anything for the coun- 
try, my business was to combine decency and 
efficiency ; to be a thoroughly practical man 
of high ideals who did his best to reduce 
those ideals to actual practice. This was my 
ideal, and to the best of my ability I strove 
to live up to it. 


THE LIGHTER SIDE OF POLITICS 

To a young man, life in the New York 
Legislature was always interesting and often 
entertaining. There was always a struggle 
of some kind on hand. Sometimes it was 
on a naked question of right and wrong. 
Sometimes it was on a question of real con- 
structive statesmanship. Moreover, there 
were all kinds of humorous incidents, the 
humor being usually of the unconscious 
kind. In one session of the Legislature the 
New York City Democratic representatives 
were split into two camps, and there were 
two rivals for leadership. One of these 
was a thoroughly good-hearted, happy-go- 
lucky person who was afterwards for several 
years in Congress. He had been a local 
magistrate and was called Judge. Generally 
he and I were friendly, but occasionally 
I did something that irritated him. He 
was always willing to vote for any other 
member’s bill himself, and he regarded it as 
narrow-minded for any one to oppose one of 
his bills, especially if the opposition was upon 
the ground that it was unconstitutional—for 
his views of the Constitution were so excess- 
ively liberal as to make even me feel as if I 
belonged to the straitest sect of strict con- 
structionists. On one occasion he had a bill 
to appropriate money, with obvious impro- 
priety, for the relief of some miscreant whom 
he styled “one of the honest yeomanry of 
the State.” When I explained to him that 
it was clearly unconstitutional, he answered, 
“Me friend, the Constitution don’t touch 
little things like that,”’ and then added, with 
an ingratiating smile, ‘“ Anyhow, I’d never 
allow the Constitution to come between 
friends.” At the time I was looking over the 
proofs of Mr. Bryce’s “ American Common- 
wealth,” and I told him the incident. He 
put it into the first edition of the ‘“‘ Common- 
wealth ;”” whether it is in the last edition or 
not I cannot say. 
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On another occasion the same gentleman 
came to an issue with me in a debate, and 
wound up his speech by explaining that I 
occupied what “lawyers would call a quasi 
position on the bill.” His rival was a man 
of totally different type, a man of great 
natural dignity, also born in Ireland. He 
had served with gallantry in the Civil War. 
After the close of the war he organized an 
expedition to conquer Canada. The expedi- 
tion, however, got so drunk before reaching 
Albany that it was there incarcerated in jail, 
whereupon its leader abandoned it and went 
into New York politics instead. He was a 
man of influence, and later occupied in the 
Police Department the same position as 
Commissioner which I myself at one time occu- 
pied. He felt that his rival had gained too 
much glory at my expense, and, walking over 
with ceremonious solemnity to where the said 
rival was sitting close beside me, he said to 
him: “I would like you to know, Mr. Cam- 
eron [Cameron, of course, was not the real 
name], that Mr. Roosevelt knows more law 
in a wake than you do in a month; and, 
more than that, Michael Cameron, what do 
you mane by quoting Latin on the floor of 
this House when you don’t know the alpha 
and omayga of the language ?” 

There was in the Legislature, during the 
deadlock above mentioned, a man whom I 
will call Brogan. He looked like a serious 
elderly frog. I never heard him speak more 
than once. It was before the Legislature was 
organized, or had adopted any rules; and 
each day the only business was for the clerk 
to call the roll. One day Brogan suddenly 
rose, and the following dialogue occurred : 

Brogan. Misther Clu-r-r-k ! 

The Clerk. The gentleman from New 
York. 

Brogan. I rise toa point of ordher under 
the rules! 

The Clerk. There are no rules. 

Brogan. ‘Thin I object to them! 

The Clerk. ‘There are no rules to object 
to. 

Brogan. Oh! [nonplused; but immedi- 
ately recovering himself]. Thin I move that 
they be amended until there ar-r-re ! 

The deadlock was tedious ; and we hailed 
with joy such enlivening incidents as the 
above. 

THE PRIME REQUISITES 

During my three years’ service in the Leg- 
islature I worked on a very simple philoso- 
phy of government. It was that personal 
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character and initiative are the prime requi- 
sites in political and social life. It was not 
only a good but an absolutely indispensable 
theory as far as it went; but it was defective 
in that it did not sufficiently allow for the 
need of collective action. I shall never for- 
get the men with whom I worked hand in 
hand in these legislative struggles, not only 
my fellow-legislators, but some of the news- 
paper reporters, such as Spinney and Cun- 
ningham ; and then in addition the men in 
the various districts who helped us. We 
had made up our minds that we must not 
fight fire with fire, that on the contrary 
the way to win out was to equal our foes 
in practical efficiency and yet to stand at 
the opposite plane from them in applied 
morality. 

It was not always easy to keep the just 
middle, especially when it happened that on 
one side there were corrupt and unscrupulous 
demagogues, and on the other side corrupt 
and unscrupulous reactionaries. Our effort 
was to hold the scales even between both. 
We tried to stand with the cause of righteous- 
ness even though its advocates were anything 
but righteous. We endeavored to cut out the 
abuses of property, even though good men 
of property were misled into upholding those 
abuses. We refused to be frightened into 
sanctioning improper assaults upon property, 
although we knew that the champions of 
property themselves did things that were 
wicked and corrupt. We were as yet by no 
means as thoroughly awake as we ought to 
have been to the need of controlling big busi- 
ness and to the damage done by the combina- 
tion of politics with big business. In this 
matter I was not behind the rest of my 
friends ; indeed, I was ahead of them, for no 
serious leader in political life then appreci- 
ated the prime need of grappling with these 
questions. One partial reason—not an ex- 
cuse or a justification, but a partial reason— 
for my slowness in grasping the importance 
of action in these matters was the corrupt 
and unattractive nature of so many of the 
men who championed popular reforms, their 
insincerity, and the folly of so many of the 
actions which they advocated. Even at that 
date I had neither sympathy with nor admi- 
ration for the man who was merely a money 
king, and I did not regard the “ money 
touch,” when divorced from other qualities, 
as entitling a man to either respect or consid- 
eration. As recited above, we did on more 
than one occasion fight battles, in which we 
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neither took nor gave quarter, against the great causes, inevitably grows to regard him- 
most prominent and powerful financiers and_ self merely as one of many instruments, all 
financial interests of the day. But most of of which it may be necessary to use, one at 
the fights in which we were engaged were one time, one at another, in achieving the 
for pure honesty and decency, and they were triumph of those causes; and whenever the 
more apt to be against that form of corrup- usefulness of any one has been exhausted it 
tion which found its expression in demagogy is to be thrown aside. If such a man is wise, 
than against that form of corruption which he will gladly do the thing that is next, when 
defended or advocated privilege. the time and the need come together, with- 
out asking what the future holds for him. 
Let the half-god play his part well and man- 

To play the demagogue for purposes of fully, and then be content to draw aside when 
self-interest is a cardinal sin against the peo- the god appears. Nor should he feel vain 
ple in a democracy, exactly as to play the regrets that to another it is given to render 
courtier for such purposes is a cardinal sin greater services and reap a greater reward. 
against the people under other forms of gov- Let it be enough for him that he too has 
ernment. A man who stays long in our served, and that by doing well he has pre- 
American political life, if he has in his soul pared the way for the other man who can 
the generous desire to do effective service for do better. : 


DOING THE THING THAT IS NEXT 





The next installment of Mr. Roosevelt's ‘Chapters of a Possible Autobiography” 
ts entitled “In Cowboy Land.” Tt will appear in The Outlook of May 24 
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BY MARTHA HASKELL CLARK 


To but accept the bitter with the sweet, 
And learn to drain life’s proffered cup complete: 


To swing in place the chafing-buckled load, 
And, hopeful-hearted, face the open road: 


‘To greet with friendly hail each passing face, 
To find the green-girt world a gladsome place: 


To know the rose-fringed road must wander too 
Through some dim paths, close-set with tear-wet rue: 


To prize the worth of one true-hearted friend 
Who shares the foot-path to the journey’s end: 


To learn the price of joy more oft is told 
In light-heart pennies than in careworn gold: 


To know the heart of love, that bravely smiles 
On bleeding feet and long untrodden miles: 


To see within the dusk of each new night 
The camp-fire of contentment blazing bright: 


Heart-glad to say before your eyelids fall, 
“Good den, fair days! I’d welcome for you all!” 








SAFETY FIRST 


BY JOHN ANSON FORD 


“ HE railroads, the caravans of the 
twentiet’: century, are taxing every 
energy and straining every nerve to 
meet these rigid and ever-increasing demands. 
That they have succeeded no one questions. 
But success has its price, and a part of this 
price has been the scrap-iron and kindling- 
wood of costly equipment, the hopeless 
cripples of strong, promising manhood, and 
graves without number. We meet the de- 
mands, but we break, maim, kill, and pay. 
It is a record of children’s tears and broken 
hearts. It is a record of disappointment 
and distress, pain and poverty; a record 
written in the ink of human blood ; and that 
record, gentlemen, is in our handwriting. 
We cannot evade it, we cannot deny it, and 
the pity, the shame, is that every year for 
twenty years we have been writing a larger 
and a bloodier record. . . . Don’t you think 
it high time for every one of you to bring 
this subject directly and personally home and 
consider it in its relation to your own safety 
and the welfare of those dependent on you ?” 
Thus George Bradshaw, a former claim 
agent, in a recent speech to New York Cen- 
tral employees, interpreted the spirit of the 
Safety First Movement—an organized cru- 
sade against railway accidents which in two 
years has proved so successful that it has 
spread over forty-six railways of America. 
The safety-first idea is now in operation on 
152,000 miles of track, more than three-fifths 
of the entire mileage in the United States. 
A few months ago the Vice-President of the 
Imperial Railway of Japan wrote to the first 
*‘ preacher ” of this crusade, R. C. Richards, 
of the Chicago and Northwestern Railway, 
to learn the details of the movement, and has 
inaugurated it in the Sunrise Kingdom. 

This is not primarily a campaign of stock- 
holders, presidents, or superintendents, but 
of engineers, firemen, conductors, switchmen, 
and section men, joining hands against a 
common peril—injury and death that come 
suddenly, as a thicf in the night. This unique 
effort for the conservation of human life, 
which has as its chief feature the personal 








STOPPING THE CAR 


If this switchman’s “‘ brake-club”’ breaks, he may fall beneath 
the moving car. One safety committee has seen to it that all the 
“brake-clubs” onits division are strong enough to stand rigidtests 














A DANGEROUS WAY TO RIDE A FREIGHT CAR. 


co-operation of all railway employees, was 
first put into operation on the Northwestern 
road in January, 1911. No other change in 
the entire history of that company has pro- 
duced such an immediate and striking reduc- 
tion of accidents. During the first sixteen 
months of the plan’s operation (a period in 
which the amount of business changed but 
little compared with the previous sixteen 
months) there were 107 fewer persons killed 
and 3,996 fewer injuries. Practical railway 
men have expressed the belief that if this 
movement continues to spread and is under- 
taken in the same humanitarian spirit which 
has characterized its beginnings, the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission accident reports 
of a few years hence will show a reduction of 
fifty or sixty percent. Said H. W. Belknap, 
chief inspector of safety appliances for the 
Inter-State Commerce Commission, speaking 
of the safety movement before a recent 
meeting of railway men : 

“The benefits of such organizations can- 
not be measured. If your organization is 
true to its purpose, it means greater efficiency 
in every department of service, greater secur- 
ity of lives and limbs of employees, better 
and safer service to the public, and, last but 
not least in this commercial age, it means the 
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saving of money to the company for which 
you work.” 

The movement was the outgrowth of more 
than thirty years’ study of the accident prob- 
lem. <A special point which Mr. Richards, 
the founder of the movement on railways, 
clearly recognized was that, terrible as are 
collisions and derailments, they contribute but 
a minor portion to the awful totals of recent 
years. Paradoxical as it may seem, the big 
cause of injuries is the so-called little acci- 
dents. Great railway catastrophes have filled 
the popular mind with the idea that if wrecks 
could be prevented practically the «hole acci- 
dent problem would be solved. With abun- 
dant provocation, the traveling public is de- 
manding the adoption of every reliable safety 
device and is asking for the additional safe- 
guard of all-steel cars. But statistics war- 
rant us in assuming that even if perfect auto- 
matic wreck-preventing inventions were put 
into operation on all railways, and if allcoaches 
were made of steel, the next year’s record 
would show fully nine-tenths as many persons 
killed and injured as before. 

I. W. Coon, a well-known Eastern railway 
man, recently said in a public address that 
only 19 per cent of all employees on his road 
(Baliimore and Ohio) fatally injured last year 
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AN UNGUARDED JUGGERNAUT IN A RAILWAY SHOP 


were injured in train accidents. The Inter- 
State Commerce Commission’s last report 
shows that of the 10,185 persons killed and 
77,175 injured in 1911-12, only 859 met 
death and 17,073 were injured in collisions, 
derailments, boiler explosions, etc., which are 
classed by the Commission as train accidents. 

Mr. Richards concluded that the first step in 
reducing the number of injuries was to make 
the men on his road see clearly the problem 
as a whole. He knew that they were familiar 
with the causes of collisions and derailments ; 
he determined that they should understand 
equally well many other aspects of the case, 
believing that only in this way could he secure 
their co-operation. He started out on a cam- 
paign of education, visiting all the men in 
the roundhouses, in the switch-yards, in the 
shops, talking to them in little groups and in 
great mass-meetings. Because the statistics 
and the men’s lack of information warranted 
it, he laid especial emphasis on the elimina- 
tion of little accidents. He cited cases like 
the following: A train crew, taking coal ata 
terminal, damaged a coal chute. A few min- 
utes later an employee was coaling his engine 
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at the same place, and in trying to shove the 
damaged chute into position lost his balance, 
fell from the engine, and was killed. The 
man who had damaged the chute, later testi- 
fied that he ‘ supposed ”’ the coal-heaver or 
the foreman would know of the damage he 
had done. Because he supposed where he 
should have been sure, one woman is now 
a widow, with the care of several little chil- 
dren adding anxiety to bereavement. 

A little block was lacking at the end of a 
trolley in a railway shop. The trolley sup- 
ported a huge hoist. The workmen beneath 
it knew that the block was lacking, but 
‘‘everybody’s business was nobody’s busi- 
ness ;” one day the hoist ran off the end of 
the trolley and crashed to the ground, killing 
one man. It was a “little accident ” such as 
swell the number of railway injuries to terri- 
ble proportions. Each month on the Chi- 
cago, Burlington, and Quincy from 35 to 45 
employees received more or less dangerous 
injuries by stepping on nails. (Since the in- 
auguration of the safety movement these 
accidents have been reduced to an average 
of 15 per month.) Last year (1911-12) over 














THE SAME MACHINE WITH A SAFETY GUARD 


900 persons met death and over 6,600 were 
injured by falling from engines or cars— 
again, “ little accidents ;”’ over 4,000 persons 
were struck by trains in switch-yards and at 
stations, 2,038 being killed. 

** T don’t care who you decide is to blame,” 
exclaimed Mr. Richards in his first campaign, 
“so long as you do something right now to 
stop this slaughter. It is just a question of 
remembering that it is better to cause a delay 
than to cause an accident, of being thoughtful 
of the rights of your neighbors, of being 
regardful of the duty you owe to others as 
well as to yourself.” 

There are fifty thousand employees on the 
Northwestern road, and it required many 
months of agitation through personal talks, 
illustrated literature, and discussions in the 
lodges to convince the men of their personal 
responsibility in accident prevention. Then 
Mr. Richards proposed to put the matter 
largely in their hands. His plan was heartily 
received. A “safety committee ” was organ- 
ized on each of the seventeen divisions of the 
road and in the principal shops. This was 
composed of engineers, conductors, switch- 


men, brakemen, yard-masters, etc., as well 
as certain officials. From the first the com- 
mittees have met monthly to discuss candidly 
the defects in the road’s equipment and man- 
agement, to consider the merits of safety 
devices, and to promote better practices 
among employees. Papers on some phase 
of injury prevention, based on personal ex- 
perience, are read at each meeting. Every 
employee, whether on a committee or not, is 
urged to send suggestions to these bodies. 
The road has furnished cards for this par- 
ticular purpose. Matters of local nature are 
settled in the division committees. In the 
first year of the plan’s operation. over five 
thousand subjects were discussed and acted 
on. Suggestions affecting the entire line are 
referred to a central safety committee ; of this 
Mr. Richards is chairman. In two years this 
body, with the co-operation of the manage- 
ment, has brought about two hundred changes 
affecting the entire system. ‘The committees 
have not lost an opportunity to emphasize 
the “ safety first” principle. ‘To each monthly 
pay check of all employees is attached a 
bright-colored sticker bearing such legends 
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as these: ‘ The greatest risk a careful man 
runs is through the carelessness of some 
thoughtless o1 recklessemployee. When you 
find such a man, teach him to be careful.” 
“ Boost for safety first ; not safety second or 
safety last, but always aad everywhere, safety 
first.” ‘It is better to be careful than crip- 
pled.” “ During the last nine months injuries 
to trainmen have decreased forty per cent. 
Why cannot the switchmen do as well, in- 
stead of showing a decrease of twenty per 
cent ?” 

As the men gather in the shops, in the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, in the 
roundhouses, and in the yard offices, they 
find bulletins warning them of careless prac- 
tices, not sent down as cold commands from 
high officials, but golden rule hints from “ the 
boys”’ on the safety committees. Practi- 
cally all of the roads now in this movement 
which publish magazines for their employees 
are devoting considerable space to safety 
statistics, safety suggestions, and safety pho- 
tographs. Each month Mr. Richards’s com- 
mittee sends out to the division committees a 
résumé of all the current preventable acci- 
dents on the road, with suggestions as to 
how they might have been avoided. ‘“ Karl 
Judson, switchman, stepped between moving 
cars at Weyville, Wisconsin, to uncouple 
same,”’ reads a paragraph in one of these 
reviews; “his foot caught, he stur-bled on 
the guard rail, was thrown down, run over 
and killed.” It is safe to say that many a 
reckless switchman, after reading that, has 
depended less on his agility and more on 
observing the safety rule: ‘“ Never step 
between moving cars.” 

The following paragraph is quoted from a 
bulletin of another road: ‘“ Recently an 
engineer had occasion to apply a new water 
glass. Having done so, he tested it by turn- 
ing boiler pressure into it, whereupon the 
glass exploded. ‘The flying pieces cut his 
eyes, because he had not replaced the glass 
shield. “We risked the loss of his eyes to 
save a little exertion, which was the price of 
safety.” 

A personal interest in safety which extends 
beyond the bounds of one’s own particular 
job is the finest characteristic developed in 
this movement. ‘There are innumerable ex- 
amples of this: At the suggestion of engine- 
men on a Western road, employees using 
gasoline “‘speeder”’ cars have been instructed 
to exercise greater care in rounding curves and 
in standing unguarded on tracks where the 
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view is obstructed. Release-pipes, instead 
of being attached alongside the grab-iron of a 
certain type of engine, have been put else- 
where, so that, in getting in and out of these 
locomotives, men will not seize the unstable 
release-pipe by mistake, thus running the dan- 
ger of falling beneath the wheels. In switch- 
ing limits, approaches to bridges, stations, 
and switches have been widened out on a 
level with the track bed, so that switchmen 
can stand a safe distance from passing trains. 
A workman in one of the Clifton, Iowa, car 
shops showed me with pride an improvement 
he had made in repair apparatus which would 
prevent the recurrence of a recent accident— 
a fellow-employee had crushed his foot while 
at work on the machine. Steps on switch 
engines have been improved so as to prevent 
switchmen stumbling on projecting bolts and 
slipping beneath the wheels. ‘Thousands of 
wire-mesh or sheet-iron safety guards have 
been installed about the exposed parts of 
machines in car shops. The menace of fly- 
ing belts has been eliminated by placing 
wooden guards about them. All of these 
changes and thousands of others have been 
undertaken at the suggestion of the men 
who in former years were not encouraged to 
make suggestions affecting the matters which 
were supposed to be whoily in charge of the 
** boss.” 

But even more significant than the me- 
chanical improvements is the spirit shown 
by the rank and file of the men. Last June 
a foreman inspecting his section near Chicago 
Junction, Ohio, found that the heat had so 
expanded the rail that it was about to 
“buckle.” In the process of cutting out a 
section of the rail to permit it to resume its 
proper place it snapped, striking the fore- 
man’s leg and breaking it. The injured man 
knew that trains were due to pass soon, and 
so would not allow his men to remove him 
to the hospital until he had personally directed 
the completion of the important repair. The 
president of the road, on hearing of his forti- 
tude, presented the foreman with a gold watch 
and chain. Out in Iowa a section man 
within the period of one month went out of 
his way in the cause of safety three times, so 
the records show, and prevented what might 
have been a serious accident in each case. 
Once he closed an open stock-yards chute in 
time to keep the animals from. trespassing. 
A little later he journeyed a mile to warn a 
crew that the brakes on their baggage car were 
set so tightly that the wheels were sliding ; 
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THE FOLLY OF HASTE 
This man is risking a hand rather than wait for the engine to stop before opening the knuckle 

















NOT COMEDY BUT TRAGEDY 
Showing the danger of open trap doors in vestibules of coaches. 3 persons were killed in this way and 6,657 injured last year 








RIDING THE TRUSS RODS . 
Last year 5,343 trespassers were killed and 5,536 injured, many of them while stealing rides under box cars 











HOW NOT TO GET ON A CAR 


Photographs and moving pictures are being used by safety 
committees to illustrate the folly of such practices 


and on another occasion he went by hand- 
car, a mile anda half, and gave the despatcher 
timely warning that the brake rigging beneath 
a train that had passed him was dragging. 
None of these things was in the province of 
his regular duties; he received no additional 
reward for doing them. But to one familiar 
with railroading these tell of an attitude which 
presents a sharp contrast to the every-man- 
for-himself spirit too prevalent in former 
years. 

At the request of the safety committeemen 
of a Western road a deaf man, who daily 
endangered his life by walking on the rail- 
way track, was induced to go to work by 
another route. Another safety man became 
deeply interested in the boys of his town 
whose habit it was to swarm on passing 
freight trains to get free rides. His solution 
of this difficulty proved how large was his 
heart and how intimate his understanding of 
boy nature. Going to the near-by swimming 
hole, he cleared out all the accumulated rub- 
bish, installed a fine spring-board and other 
simple apparatus, and then invited the boys 
to have aswim. After the greatest frolic of 
the whole summer he gathered them about 
him and gave them a serious talk on the 
danger of “ flipping ” cars. The boys prom- 
ised to give up the practice, and all last sum- 
mer in that Southwestern town that promise 
was broken but twice. 

The safety movement has gained special 
force because its influence has been felt not 
only in the shop and switch-yard and on the 


train, but also in the home. “ We are all in 
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THE UNSAFE WAY TO GET ACROSS 


Trainmen are learning that “the longest way around is the 
quickest way across ”’ 


a broad sense our brother’s keeper,” wrotea 
‘“‘ Frisco’ foreman’s wife, ‘“‘ and the man who 
cultivates regard for his fellow-men is more 
broad-minded, a more desirable citizen, a 
more congenial fellow-laborer, a better hus- 
band and father. Put safety first for the 
sake of country, loved ones, and self.” 
* To live one’s complete life—this is what 
safety means to me,” writes a wife on the 
Oregon Short Line; “the maintenance of 
a home in exchange for a man’s best 
energy. This is just and right and good. 
Safety first !” 

The safety movement is developing in 
many thousands of men the fortitude of the 
Ohio boss who did his work despite a broken 
leg, the alertness of the Iowa section-hand, 
and a father’s interest which extends beyond 
engines and cars and schedules to flesh and 
blood and human life. Because it is doing 
these things it is the most significant move- 
ment in the whole history of American rail- 
roading. Human kindness and business inter- 
est have joined hands in a common cause— 
the conservation of life. 

The roads are recognizing the value of 
this ‘home sympathy ” with the movement ; 
without reserve many of them are now giving 
employees full accident statistics so that they 
and their families may more clearly compre- 
hend the exigencies of the safety problem. 
When the Pennsylvania’s safety organization 
was being perfected, that road urged its men 
to give the movement support, and called 
attention to the fact that in 1912, 171 em- 
ployees were killed and 16,575 injured; 








VIOLATING THE “BLUE FLAG” 
No repairer is supposed to begin work on a car until he has 


RULE 


protected himself by putting up a blue flag 


whereas in 1911, 134 were killed and 11,033 
injured. 

“We want this condition changed!” ex- 
claimed one official as he squarely faced the 
appalling situation. “We owe a duty to 
others as well as to ourselves. In the words 
of the greatest man who ever came to earth, 
‘Do unto others as ye would that men should 
do to you!’” That is the spirit that is giving 
the movement power. Undoubtedly some 
safety advocates see chiefly their great saving 
in dollars and cents; possibly some regard it 
as a convenient fiction that makes easier the 
“management of the men;” but the domi- 
nant note in this movement is the recognition 
of the moral obligation in a commercial rela- 
tionship. Hence that phase of our trans- 
portation problem that has become more 
terrible than war is at last being remedied. 

Last fall, under the auspices of the four- 
teen roads entering Kansas City, officials to 
the number of five hundred, and employees, 
their wives and children, to the number of 
nine thousand, attended a great union safety- 
first rally. It was a notable gathering, not 
merely because of the number present, but 
because employers and employees met on 
terms of equality to co-operate in putting 
“safety first for the sake of country, loved 
ones, and self.” The great speech of the 
evening was by the man in whose heart the 
movement had been conceived—Richards. 
The things he said were simple, and many 
of his warnings had been heard many times 
before. But the human sympathy in his 
appeal gave him power, and he backed up 








DISREGARDING SAFETY APPLIANCES 

In the old days brakemen were proud of taking chances. Now 
they are proud of being careful 
his plea for the safety movement with statis- 
tics which were incontrovertible proof of its 
success. In the first twenty months of 
the safety régime, compared with the pre- 
vious twenty months, he said, 47 fewer 
employees had been killed on the North- 
western, a decrease of 27.9 per cent.; 4,471 
fewer employees had been injured, a de- 
crease of 31.4 per cent; 8 fewer passengers 
killed, a decrease of 36.6 per cent; 217 
fewer passengers injured, a decrease of 16 
per cent; 97 fewer other persons killed, a 
decrease of 24.3 per cent; 157 fewer other 
persons injured, a decrease of 15.4 per cent. 
In other words, in twenty months on one 
road the safety movement had prevented 52 
funerals and had lessened the number of 
injured by 4,845. 

The first time I called on Richards, I 
asked him how it happened that he had 
organized this safety movement. A look of 
sadness came over his face as he paused a 
moment before answering. ‘I have sat 
behind this desk for thirty-two years,” he 
said, “‘ and through all those years there has 
flowed into this office a sorrowing human 
stream of railroad cripples, railroad widows, 
and railroad orphans, each with a tale of sor- 
row and regret and sometimes despair—a 
hundred and fifty thousand stricken men, 
women, and children brought here because 
of railroading. I tell you,” his voice rose 
with emotion, ‘‘if you had seen and heard 
what I have seen and heard, you too would 
have found a way to lessen this unending 
slaughter.”’ 
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MAY—THE RETURN OF THE BIRDS 


HE lure of May is hard to resist. 

The air is soft and dry, the whole 

earth freshly green and full of wel- 

come odors. Life is stirring and multiplying 

on every side, and all nature speaks of prom- 

ise and fruition, and bids us with compelling 
urgency to witness her joy. 

Never has foliage so exquisite a verdancy, 
for the leaves are not yet faded, nor 
dusty, nor worm-eaten. Distant woods seem 
shrouded in an emerald mist, and where 
chestnuts grow they stand boldly out from 
the background in a garb of buffy blossoms. 
Yellow, indeed, is the note of May’s wild 
flowers. Dandelions bejewel lawn and road- 
side; out of the lush meadows rise great 
globular tufts of golden mustard ; and lower 
down creep the modest potentilla and the 
yellow violet. ‘The wild indigo, the glossy 
buttercup, the marsh marigold, beloved of 
gold-flies, and many another species display 
this rich hue, vying with a long list of white 
or vari-colored flowers. 

Where petals are opening and tempting 
insects to rifle their sweets, paying in pollen, 
there will be insects enough to accept the 
invitation. It is a busy season for bees. 
The fertile queens of all sorts of wild bees 


and wasps which have survived hibernation, 
and now alone must revive their race, are 
hastening to found colonies where soon they 
will be feeding the earliest members of what, 
by and by, will become populous communi- 
ties. Ants, too, are scurrying about on the 
same business, and each warm shower brings 
thousands of worms to the top of the ground. 
No “early vegetable ” is advanced enough to 
escape the pests of the garden, and other 
pests are loose in the orchard and meadow, 
while swarms of minute flies glance in the 
sunbeams or waylay us as we go a-fishing in 
the full-fed streams; but butterflies are iew 
until toward the end of the month. 

This is the angler’s favorite season, when he 
casts his fly for trout and bass, bobs for perch 
and sunfish, trolls for pickerel, and spears 
eels. The various perch and sunfish are 
spawning, and the black bass clear out their 
saucer-shaped nests in ponds and back-waters, 
enticing the females to place their eggs upon 
the clean gravel and then vigilantly hovering 
over the treasures left there, with fanning 
fins and angry repulsion of every intruder. 
Many excellent sea-fishes first appear in 
market, such as bluefish, striped bass, mack- 
erel, and porgies, replacing the disappearing 


























shad ; for now these, with many other marine 
animals, approach the shore to lay their eggs. 
The smaller frogs have finished their duty of 
propagation and abandoned their tadpoles to 
fate; but the great bullfrog and the toads 
are still in the water, and mud-turtles and 
some snakes are already looking for places 
to deposit their eggs. 

In this month are born the young of many 
mammals, which have now acquired their 
spring coats. Deer-mothers are nursing 
their fawns, while the bucks are hidden in 
retired harbors, their antlers only half-grown 
and tender. Four-footed animals generally, 
except mice and squirrels, keep quiet and 
well out of sight, fearful for their young. 

But, after all, the highest interest of May to 
the naturalist is in the birds, which are crowd- 
ing back from the south. There is constant 
coming and going, the latter being especially 
noticeable near the sea or alung the great 
watercourses. April’s forerunners, such as 
the robin, phoebe-bird, song, vesper, and yel- 
low-winged sparrows, the barn-swallow, fish- 
hawk, quail, grouse, and some marsh birds, 
may have begun to lay eggs, or even be sit- 
ting, during the first half of May, in the 
region about New York. It is fairly certain, 
however, that the second week of the month 
will be afflicted by a long, cold storm ; and it 
is not until this is out of the way that most 
of the smaller birds undertake family cares. 

May is not, then, characteristically the 
nesting, but rather the returning, month of 


the woodland birds. Hence we may now 
count more species than at any other time, 
for most of the residents have arrived by the 
15th, and those bound farther north for the 
summer are still passing. The bobolink rol- 
licks in every meadow, chaffing the clear- 
voiced medlarks ; swallows and swifts glance 
and curvet inthe air; vireos exhort or ques- 
tion us in every grove; orioles make music 
in the elm-tops ; the thrasher and Carolina 
wren keep up a noisy chorus in the orchard ; 
and the new foliage sparkles with the flitting 
forms of small rare warblers, whose gay 
coats puzzle the amateur and are lost to view 
before he has time to identify the wearers. 
Some days comparatively few birds will be 
seen, and the quiet of the countryside will be 
surprising; then a bright warm southerly 
wind, following a chilly one, will usher in a 
ost of lively strangers, and so overnight each 
garden, grove, and roadside will seem alive 
with songsters. ‘Thus in wave after wave, 
hastening forward through clear nights and 
dark ones, loitering by day to feed and rest, 
and pausing when sterms block the way, they 
press forward—each to its well-remembered 
home. Few of the males are mated when they 
arrive, but this is speedily accomplished when 
the place of their choice is reached and the 
slower hen have overtaken them; so that by 
the end of May nearly all those that remain 
in the United States have built their homes 
and are watching their eggs, and morning 
and evening the air is filled with their songs. 
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TALES OUT OF COURT 


BY FREDERICK TREVOR HILL 
WITH DRAWINGS BY GORDON GRANT 


FIFTH TALE 


THE THIRTEENTH JUROR 


oe HE jury will now retire to consider 
their verdict.” 


A fat court attendant arose as 
Judge Kinsley made his announcement, and, 
waddling across the floor, flung open the 
door of the jury-box with a wheezed “ This 
way, gentlemen !” 

For a moment the twelve citizens charged 
with deciding the case of “The Farm Sup- 
ply Company vs. Gedney & Son” stared at 
the speaker like captive animals hesitating to 
exchange their customary quarters for the 
freedom of a new and unfamiliar cage. Then 
the foreman, a lanky farmer in rubber boots, 
stooped and began groping under his chair 
for his hat, and the others, acting on his ex- 
ample, slowly gathered together their belong- 
ings. 

The closely packed spectators in the dingy 
court-room watched the scene in silent fas- 
cination. Up to that moment the occupants 
of the jury-box had been almost forgotten 
factors in the three days’ desperate fighting 
which had marked the case at bar. ‘The 
hand-to-hand struggle between the counsel 
had been so grimly absorbing that the lay 
public had had neither eyes nor ears for those 
who were finally to judge the issues and de- 
cide the cause. In the main it had been 
Richard Poinder, of counsel for the defense, 
who had dominated the stage, and Fraser 
County, hailing him as its legal champion 
against all invaders from the outside world, 
had barely refrained from giving open ex- 
pression to its delight in his success. But 
Wallace Dunham, the metropolitan jurist 
imported by the Supply Company to uphold 
its cause, had frequently swept everything 
before him with terrifying force, and had 
never emerged from any encounter without 
having inflicted serious damage on his foe. 
And the fighting had been almost incessant. 
At times Judge Kinsley had loomed to the 
front, and, parting the grappling combatants 
with rough hand, had forced a temporary 
truce, and more than once the room had 


been hushed with dread expectancy as a wit- 
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ness and a lawyer had stood face to face in a 
duel to the death. 

But now all these figures had faded and the 
group in the jury-box had become the chief 
actors in the most bitter controversy ever 
waged in the Circuit Court at Belo. Their 
decision was a matter of life and death for 
the firm of Gedney & Son. Probably any 
other house in the world of modern business, 
confronted with a giant competitor bent upon 
controlling or destroying it, would have 
avoided the issuc by selling out to its rival or 
effecting some other compromise. But the 
senior partner of Gedney & Son was a gentle- 
man of the old school who resented dictation. 
Indeed, he had asserted his independence so 
vigorously that he had almost invited the liti- 
gation which had challenged the further 
existence of his firm, and it was this human 
element in the drama that appealed to the 
audience, for every man in the room realized 
that the coming show of thumbs would tell 
old David Gedney all that he cared to know 
on this side of the grave. That he would 
ever live to see the end of his long fight had 
at one time seemed impossible, for his foes 
had forced him to a stern chase set at the 
pace that kills. But though the exhausting 
pursuit had not killed him, it had almost 
worn him out, and those who had known the 
energetic little old gentleman when he had 
first begun to haunt the lobby of the Reeve 
House and the other antechambers of justice 
in the county seat of Fraser County scarcely 
recognized him in the frail, nervous wreck 
that had kept close beside Mr. Poinder on 
the firing line throughout the entire fray. 

It was not, therefore, altogether a callous 
or indifferent crowd that centered its attention 
upon the deliberate preparations of the men 
in the jury-box, and when at length the last 
pair of gloves had been picked up and the 
last missing pencil recovered and they passed 
in straggling procession down the center 
aisle with their arms full of hats, overcoats, 
overshoes, and umbrellas, like tenants es- 
caping from a fire, every head in the room 
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moved with them and every eye followed 
them until they disappeared through the en- 
trance into the corridor. In fact, the whole 
audience continued mutely staring in the 
same direction until the sound of a closing 
door reached their ears, when they settled 
back in their seats again, relieving the tension 
with a general relaxing rustle and stir. 

Even then, however, no one left the court 
and the silence remained unbroken save for 
the whispering of Abner Saltus, who had 
draped himself on the front of the Bench, 
and, with his eyes on the audience, was ad- 
dressing his Honor behind a screening hand. 
From an end seat on the center aisle Old 
Man Reeve strove to attract his attention 
for no particular reason except that it always 
amused him to embarrass the Judge’s con- 
fidential clerk with a steady stare and make 
him shift his gaze. But the man continued 
his conversation undisturbed, and the host 
of the Reeve House, pulling out his watch, 
held it so that Eph Bisland, who sat beside 
him, could note the time. The young farmer 
compared it with his own watch and nodded. 

“That’s ’bout right,” he whispered. 
“ Three thirty-one by mine. What of it, 
Pete ?” 

** Betcher they’ll be back here in less’n 
fifteen minutes,” explained the old man, with 
a jerk of his thumb toward the jury-room. 

His companion shook his head. 

* Not ef they’re as slow at ballotin’ as 
they wuz at leavin’ the box,” he asserted. 

The hotel proprietor smiled. 

* They’d have found a verdict without 
leavin’ it at all ef old Wobble-Belly hadn’t 
herded ’em out of it,” he whispered, con- 
fidently, but his neighbor was not, apparently, 
convinced. 

“‘T ain’t sure ’bout that, Pete,’’ he drawled. 

*“T ain’t either,” responded the old man, 
cheerily. ‘‘ Nothin’s sure ’bout a jury. But 
I’ll make you a sportin’ proposition, Eph,” 
he continued, chuckling. “I'll give you a 
dollar for every minute they stay out after a 
quarter t’ four ef you’ll pay me at the same 
rate for every minute that it’s short of that 
when you see ’em agin.” 

The young man slowly stroked his chin as 
he gazed at the veteran’s round, good- 
natured countenance. 

* Reckon it’s lucky fer you I ain’t a bettin’ 
man, Pete,” he declared, after a pause. 
** But ef you’re hankerin’ to gamble, maybe 
what’s-his-name over there—the big guy they 
call ‘ the Resurrectionist ’"—would accommo- 
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date you. He don’t seem to think it’s 
worth his while to wait for ’em.”’ 

He bobbed his head toward the counsel’s 
table as he spoke, and the old man, follow- 
ing his glance, observed that Wallace Dun- 
ham had risen and was being helped into his 
fur coat by a youthful clerk. Indeed, it was 
soon apparent that not only he, but Artemus 
Peck, the Supply Company’s local attorney, 
and all the plaintiff’s other supporters, in- 
tended to retire, for they were gathering 
their books and papers together and other- 
wise preparing for immediate departure. 
Their adversaries at the opposite table 
watched them with evident amusement, and 
something in Mr. Poinder’s expression evi- 
dently challenged the Resurrectionist, for he 
stepped close to him as he drew on his 
chamois gloves. 

** Haven’t you had about enough of this 
parrot’s cage. Poinder ?” he inquired in a 
low, patronizing tone. “ I’ll lend youa clerk 
to receive the verdict, if you haven’t got one.” 

Gedney’s counsel smiled provokingly. 

‘Thank you,” he responded in a pene- 
trating drawl, “but / can afford to wait. 
Don’t let me detain you, however. He who 
fights and runs away may live to fight another 
day, you know, and that’s your best chance 
of surviving this verdict.” 

The faint sound of laughter which greeted 
this sally seemed to anger the metropolitan 
jurist, for he turned away abruptly. 

*]’ll leave a boy to bring me your scalp,” 
he snapped over his shoulder. 

** Good!” retorted Poinder. ‘“ But if he 
comes no nearer getting it than you have, 
Dunham, he’ll return empty-handed. How- 
ever, I reckon any boy could do better.” 

Again the ripple of laughter started, and 
this time it spread from bench to bench until 
the whole audience was chuckling, as the 
Resurrectionist and his retinue made their 
way toward the door. Then the spectators 
suddenly relapsed into silence, and the room 
remained as quiet as a church till a neighbor- 
ing clock tolled the hour of four, when 
Judge Kinsley, rising from his chair, retired 
to his chambers through the door behind the 
bench. - 

Instantly a buzz of conversation started, 
swelling gradually to a perfect babel as the 
crowd poured forth its pent-up opinions, 
hopes, and fears concerning the jury and the 
probable meaning of its delayed return. For 
a time Mr. Gedney and his son held a sort of 
impromptu reception, in which hand-shaking, 
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congratulations, and good wishes were min- 
gled with head-shaking, well-meant sympathy, 
and ominous questions, until Mr. Poinder 
began to look anxiously at the flushed face of 
his gray-haired client and wonder if he ought 
not to advise him to return to the hotel. But 
the moment he suggested this the old gentle- 
man turned on him with a burst of nervous 
impatience that might have ended in a scene 
had not Peter Reeve interposed with the 
comforting laugh which never failed to soothe 
his old-time friend. Meanwhile, the crowd 
had been slowly thinning, until by half-past 
four only a handful of people remained in the 
room, and, seeing that Mr. Gedney was en- 
gaged in conferring with a business friend, 
the host of the Reeve House motioned his 
counsel aside. 

** What do you make of this, Mr. Poinder ?” 
he whispered. ‘‘ Think it’s a disagreement ?”’ 

The lawyer shrugged his shoulders. 

“What do you ask me for, Pete?” he 
replied. ‘You saw juries in this county 
before I was much more than born. What 
do you think it means ?” 

The old man glanced apprehensively at 
Gedney. 

“I offered to give Eph Bisland a dollar 
for every minute they stayed out after a 
quarter of four,” he responded, behind his 
hand. ‘That wuz my opinion then. But 
now—well, it might be an all-night job—or 
worse.” 

His companion nodded. 

“Can’t you persuade him to go back to 
the hotel ?” he inquired, indicating his client. 
‘“* He’s been busy talking and hasn’t realized 
how the time is slipping by; but when he 
does—”’ 

** When he does he’ll worry less right here 
than he would anywhere else,” interrupted 
Reeve. ‘I'd like mighty well to stay by 
him, but you know the house is full er peo- 
ple, and—” 

“IT understand,” assented Poinder. “Just 
tell Zeb to get the fire lighted in his room 
and put a flask of brandy where I can find 
it quickly if he needs it. He’s got one? 
All right; but I’ve a notion that Kinsley 
won’t keep this shop open much longer, and 
if he orders a sealed verdict—”’ 

He paused as Old Man Reeve gave a low 
whistle. 

*« A sealed verdict ?” he repeated. ‘ Gosh! 
I’d clean forgotten that play. Don’t you let 
him make it, Mr. Poinder. It’d be an out- 
rage to keep Dave in suspense all night.” 
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Mr. Poinder drew a cigar from his pocket 
and rolled it thoughtfully between his fingers. 

“ I’d rather have a verdict that I couldn’t 
open till to-morrow morning than a disagree- 
ment to-night,” he reflected. ‘“ But orders 
of that kind are apt to make the jurors agree, 
and Kinsley isn’t as keen about having them 
agree as I wish he was. Don’t you worry 
about sealed verdicts, Pete.” 

With a nod and a smile, the host of the 
Reeve House moved toward the door, 
opened it, and then paused with his hand on 
the knob. The daylight was almost gone, 
and the dismal court was entirely deserted 
save for the little group shrouded in shadow 
at the further end. For a moment the old 
man peered into the gloom with an anxious 
expression on his usually calm face. “I 
wonder,” he muttered to himself—‘ I won- 
der if that really wuz a flask I felt in Dave’s 
hip pocket. . . . Never knew him to carry 
a gun, but—” 

His fingers slipped from the knob and the 
door closed with a slam. Mr. Gedney 
instantly leaped up, staring wildly about him. 

“ Lights—lights here!” he cried out 
fiercely. ‘‘ The jury’s coming—the jury’s—”’ 

Then he paused, and, glancing from Poin- 
der to his son and across the vacant court- 
room, sank slowly into his chair. 

“ That was funny,” he murmured, weakly. 
“1 don’t know what—what startled me so. 
Of course they haven’t come in yet. It’s 
early—much too early. Isn’tit, Mr. Poinder ? 
You can’t expect to have such a big case— 
such a long case—decided in a minute. . 
Can you, Pete?. .. Oh, has Pete gone?. ..” 

Old Man Reeve slipped quietly out of the 
door, and, closing it softly, confronted the fat 
court attendant mounting guard on a cane 
chair at the foot of the little circular iron 
staircase leading to the jury-room. 

“What d’ you suppose is the matter with 
’em, John?” he inquired, with an upward 
gesture. 

* Reckon they’ve gone to sleep, Pete,” 
responded the official. “I ain’t heard’s much 
as a pin drop since I’ve been settin’ here.” 

The old man shook some tobacco into his 
pipe and slowly packed it in with his thumb. 

“ Humph!” he reflected. ‘“ That’s a 
heap better than havin’ ’em fightin’ like cats 
and dogs, ain’t it? But I kinder thought 
they wuz goin’ to agree quick.” 

* Me too.” 

* Well, so long, fohn.” 

* So long, Pete.” 
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As tne storm door closed behind him, Old 
Man Reeve struck a match and stood lost 
in thought for some moments, mechanically 
puffing at his pipe and watching the lights in 
his hostelry across the village green. Then 
he shook his head and slowly started down 
the Court-house steps. 

“ Ain’t quarrelin’ or arguing or talkin’ at 
all,” he mumbled. “Just one ot them settin’, 
starin’-at-one-another, dumb obstinate kinds— 
I know ’em! It’s a disagreement, sure.” 


The lobby of the Reeve House was un- 
comfortably crowded when supper was an- 
nounced, for the widely advertised Gedney 
case had brought a surprising number of 
visitors to the scene, and the Bar of Fraser 
County, which usually reigned supreme in 
the old hotel, for once fcund itself in the 
minority. In fact, the charmed circle around 
the wood-stove included so many strangers 
that the legal brethren hurried into the 
dining-room at the first stroke of the bell, 
and returned after a scanty meal to forestall 
any further invasion of their rights, with the 
result that by haif-past six they had regained 
complete possession of their favorite camping- 
ground. There was one layman, however, 
for whom the profession was always ready 
to make room; and as Old Man Reeve 
skirted the ring of chairs on his way to answer 
a telephone call in the office he was bom- 
barded with invitations to sit down and dis- 
cuss the latest news from the front. But 
for once in his life the veteran was not 
sociably inclined, and passed by with a glum 
shake of his head. 

“ He’s taking this case pretty hard,” com- 
mented Corning, as the old man disappeared. 

Brundage leaned forward and knocked the 
ashes out of his pipe by tapping it against 
the stove. 

** Why shouldn’t he ?”’? he demanded. “ If 
your best and oldest friend was threatened 
with ruin, would you feel like cracking jokes 
or whooping it up much ?” 

The young man flushed. 

“Of course not,” he protested. “ But 
there’s no danger of Gedney’s being beaten. 
The worst that can happen is a disagree- 
ment, and that’s always a sort of victory for 
a defendant.” 

* Not always,” corrected the State’s Attor- 
ney. ‘ The Supply people have got Gedney 
ail tied up with this litigation. That’s why 
they’ve fought so hard to keep him from get- 
ting a trial. A disagreement would be as 
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bad as a defeat for him. His business 
would be ruined long before he could get 
another trial, which is a beautiful commentary 
on the way we administer justice in this land.” 

The speaker paused, and, answering a 
signal, tossed his tobacco-pouch into an out- 
stretched hand. 

“Now don’t let’s begin yapping at the 
evils of the law,” yawned Thompson. 

‘* Why not ?” demanded Warren. “ There 
are no laymen present. The longer we put 
up with such practices—”’ 

‘“‘Weli, those who can’t put up with them 
ought to shut up,” retorted ‘Thompson. 
‘** There’s more room outside the profession, 
you know, Warren, than there is in it.” 

“ Tut-tut-tut,” laughed Brundage. “ We'll 
have to turn this circle into a prize-ring if 
everybody’s going to pepper his words. Did 
any of you fellows have the slightest idea 
that the jury would be out as long as this?” 
he continued. ‘I didn’t.” 

‘* There’s no use trying to guess what a 
jury will do,” asserted Plimpton. “ A friend 
of mine had a promissory note case not 
long ago, in which the jury stayed out for 
six hours and then returned a verdict of 
‘Guilty in the second degree,’ whatever that 
meant.” 

‘** Was that in a prohibition town ?” laughed 
Bigelow. 

“TI can’t say it was,” replied Plimpton. 
** But I wouldn’t be a bit surprised if the 
Resurrectionist had got this jury so mixed up 
with all his motions, exceptions, and requests 
to charge that they don’t know whether to 
condemn Gedney to death or merely to fine 
him for being alive.” 

“Well, he certainly had Kinsley on the 
run,” agreed Foster. “I bet the Hon. 
Jacob is glad to get a breathing-spell. Did 
you notice the way Dunham rushed him 
from the very start, making him rule on 
some point or other about once a minute 
and never giving him time to catch his 
second wind? I never saw a judge as scared 
and generally wild as he was at the end of 
the first day.” 

Warren nodded. 

“Maybe there was method in his mad- 
ness,” he suggested. ‘“ It struck me that he 
was deliberately trying to make a mistrial of 
it by provoking Poinder into demanding the 
withdrawal of a juror. What’s the matter, 
Pete?” he continued, as the proprietor re- 
entered the lobby and started hurriedly to- 
ward the kitchen. 
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“Matter enough!” growled the old man. 
“The jury’s coming here for supper! On 
five minutes’ notice, too! Isn’t that just like 
Jake Kinsley? He’s got ’bout’s much sense 
as—well, ef he had any sense at all he wouldn’t 
let them fellers have a smell of anything to eat 
as long’s they disagreed. Starvin’ and not 
stuffin’ ’em is what’d bring ’em ’round !” 

The veteran kicked the swing door open 
as he spoke and disappeared into the kitchen, 
leaving the lobby smiling but silent. 

** That’s the first time I’ve seen Pete on 
the rampage for a good many years,” com- 
mented Warren, after a pause. ‘“ There’s a 
whole lot of truth, though, in his theory,” he 
continued, but stopped abruptly as the door 
opened and David Gedney entered, leaning 
heavily on his son’s arm and staring straight 
before him like a blind man. Mr. Poinder 
followed with a clerk carrying books and 
papers, and the lobby silently watched the 
little procession as it moved across the ‘room. 

At the staircase Mr. Gedney glanced over 
his shoulder to see if his counsel was follow- 
ing him and then started upward, moving 
with painful slowness and resting on every 
step. At the first landing he swung around 
facing the room, and, as he stood there lean- 
ing against the hand-rail and breathing heavily, 
the door below suddenly flew open and John, 
the court attendant, entered, leading in the jury 
like the. bell-wether of a docile flock of sheep. 

For a moment the old gentleman on the 
stairway regarded the visitors with dull, un- 
comprehending gaze. Then his fingers closed 
convulsively on the balustrade and, leaning 
far across it, he scanned each passing face 
with horrible intensity, his lips moving as 
though in prayer. Suddenly his arm shot 
forth ina detaining gesture and his voice 
rang out with startling clearness : 

“ For God’s sake, gentlemen--” 

Mr. Poinder instantly clapped his hand 
over the speaker’s mouth, and Brundage, 
slamming the stove door shut with a crash, 
managed to divert attention from the stairs 
untilthe deputy court attendant bringing up in 
the rear had herded the last juryman into 
the dining-room. 

Every eye in the room was centered on 
Poinder as he slowly released his hand and 
gazed straight into his client’s face. 

** Don’t lose this case for me, Mr. Gedney,” 
he commanded in a tense whisper, and, slip- 
ping an arm around the old gentleman, fairly 
carried him up the remaining stairs. 

The occupants of the lobby exchanged sig- 
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nificant glances. but no one offered any com- 
ment, and the silence remained unbroken 
until Foster drew a long breath and, opening 
the stove door, noisily threw in a log of wood. 

“T don’t like this sort of thing,” he mut- 
tered. “It takes all the fun out of practicing 
law. Damn Peck and Duaham and all such 
shysters, I say !” 

“I don’t know why you blame them,” 
protested Thompson. 

“* Because they don’t play the game,” inter- 
posed Warren. 

“ They play it according to the rules.” 

** Not as I understand them.” 

“ Well, they’re not responsible for your 
understanding. Ask Poinder. Don’t you 
suppose he’d have brought them up with a 
round turn if they’d overstepped the bounds ? 
Of course he would! But he knows, and 
every other lawyer ought to know, what the 
rules permit—” 

** Hush !” interrupted Brundage. ‘“ He’s 
coming. . . . Hello, Dick!” he continued, as 
the lawyer hove in sight. ‘ We’ve all been 
studying your jury on its way to the trough, 
and we’ve unanimously decided that they’re 
with you to a man.” . 

“ That’s right,” assented Foster. ‘Some 
of us see it in their eyes, others know it by 
their walk, others tell it by their mouths, and 
I’m sure of it because the honest farmers 
carry their overcoats with ’em wherever they 
go, which proves that they suspect the Res- 
urrectionist. But all these signs are equally 
infallible, and every omen is with you.” 

Poinder smiled faintly, but his face wore 
an anxious expression as he seated himself on 
an arm of Foster’s chair and began rolling a 
cigarette. 

*T hope you’re right, boys,” he responded, 
calmly. ‘I think myself that they'll agree 
before long, if—”’ 

He paused, glancing slowly around the 
circle, but Brundage nodded reassuringly. 

‘Go ahead, Dick,’’ he laughed. ‘“‘ There’s 
none of the enemy present. If what ?” 

Gedney’s counsel moistened the paper 
of his cigarette, and then looked up quickly. 

“If Kinsley doesn’t prevent it,” he an- 
swered, quietly. 

* Kinsley ?” 

The question was a whispered exclamation 
coming from right and left as the circle of 
chairs contracted; but Brundage was the 
first to put it in another form. 

“ How can the Judge prevent them from 
agreeing, Dick ?” he demanded. 
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* He can dismiss them when he thinks 
they’ve been out long enough, Tom, and, as 
he’s been of that opinion for some time, he’s 
likely to do it at any minute now.” 


“What!” exclaimed Foster. ‘ They 
haven’t been out four hours yet.” 
‘“‘ | know that,” continued Poinder. ‘ But 


Kinsley began to get restless two hours ago. 
He called Dunham, Peck, and me into his 
chambers at half-past five and asked us if we 
didn’t think it was about time that the jurors 
were discharged. Of course the Resurrection- 
ist made a show of protesting, but anybody could 
see he wasn’t sincere, and if I hadn’t objected 
pretty strenuously I believe the thing would 
have been done on the spot. Since then his 
Honor has had two other conferences with 
us on the same subject, and each time I’ve 
had to fight him practically alone. I tell you 
I don’t like the look of things—I don’t like it 
at all.” 

‘** Why, I never heard of such an outrage !”’ 
commented Foster. ‘‘ What’s the matter 
with Kinsley, Dick? I always knew he was 
stupid, but I certainly thought he was straight. 
Isn’t he ?” 

Poinder lit a match and sat idly watching 
the flame for a moment before he tossed it 
under the stove. 

* Yes, I suppose he’s straight according 
to his lights,” he responded. ‘“ But every- 
body knows that he’s ambitious for another 
term on the Bench, andit’s pretty hard to for- 
get that the Supply Company is quite a po- 
litical power in this county. Very few of us 
could forget it if our job was in danger and 
election day was near at hand. As long as 
we elect our judges we expose them to just 
such temptations, 1nd even when they resist 
them they’re open to suspicion, which is 
almost as bad for their influence with the 
public as—” 

“Oh, cut out the theorizing, Poinder, and 
get down to brass tacks,” interrupted Thomp- 
son. ‘* Do you mean to say that Kinsley’s 
actually working with the Supply people ?” 

The lawyer slowly shook his head. 

‘“ Not consciously,”” he answered. “He 
knows perfectly well that the Company isn’t 
anxious to have this case decided, and that 
they want to keep it hanging over Gedney’s 
head. But he’s persuaded himself that he 
isn’t affected by this fact. What’s troubling 
him is his ‘record.’ You’ve heard of his 
‘record,’ haven’t you ?” 

*“Good Lord!” laughed Foster. 
hasn’t ?” 


“ Who 
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“If anybody in this county doesn’t know 
that the Hon. Jacob has been reversed 
less than any other judge on this circuit it 
isn’t because he hasn’t advertised the fact,’ 
commented Plimpton. 

‘Well, there you have the secret of the 
whole thing,’ resumed Poinder. ‘ Dunham 
took two hundred and ninety-seven excep- 
tions to his Honor’s rulings during the course 
of this trial.” 

Brundage nodded. 

“T see,” he reflected. ‘There are two 
hundred and ninety-seven chances of his 
having been tripped up on some fine point 
of law, if the case is reviewed in a higher 
court, so he’s decided to play the thirteenth 
juror and prevent an agreement.” 

‘*« Of course,”’ assented Foster. ‘ If there’s 
no verdict there’s nothing to appeal from and 
his precious ‘record’ is safe. Naturally he 
prefers a mistrial. What judicial side-stepper 
wouldn’t ?” 

“ Especially when his fears coincide with 
political expediency,’* added Plimpton. 

‘No; give the devil his due,” protested 
Poinder. .‘‘I confess that at one time I 
thought he was afraid of the Supply folks, 
but I don’t now. It’s the rules of evidence 
and the technical decisions that have cowed 
him and got on his nerves. Of course he 
didn’t want to try this case, and you all know 
how hard he struggled to get rid of it. But 
I honestly believe he’d have judged it on the 
merits, without regard to his political for- 
tunes, if there’d been no legal quibbles raised. 
It’s only because he is law sick that he’s 
playing into my opponent’s hands. How- 
ever, I'll tell you what I’m going to do—” 

‘“* Hush,” interrupted the State’s Attorney. 
‘“‘ Here comes the jury.” 

There were no signs of dissension or 
trouble of any kind among the jurors, as 
they filed from the dining-room. On the 
contrary, they appeared in such capital spirits 
that their laughter and general lack of seri- 
ousness rather grated upon the watching 
group of lawyers, and, when they finally made 
their exit in a perfect gale of merriment, the 
lobby glanced anxiously and sympathetically 
at the counsel in the cause. But Poinder was 
absorbed in drawing patterns on the floor 
with the poker and did not look up till 
Brundage addressed him. 

“You were just about to tell us something, 
Dick, when those merry picnickers inter- 
rupted,”’ he observed. ‘ What was it ?” 

“Nothing ; except that I don’t intend to 
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THEN WHY IN THUNDER DIDN’T YOU SAY SO?” 
THE FOREMAN DREW DOWN HIS LOWER EYELID. 


“DO you 


SEE ANY GREEN IN THAT?” HE DRAWLED 


hold any more conferences with Kinsley in 
his private quarters,” responded the lawyer. 
“If he is going to discharge this jury, I’m 
going to make him do it from the Bench in 
open court—where you gentlemen will find 
plenty of room on the front benches, if the 
spirit moves you to attend,” he added, mean- 
ingly. 

“ By Jove, that’s a good idea, old man,” 
exclaimed Warren. ‘“ Wecan make it a sort 


of professional mass-meeting.” 
* As a silent protest,”” amended Foster. 


Poinder nodded. 
960 


‘*j think his Honor wouldn’t misunder- 
stand your presence,” he responded. ‘Can 
I count on you ?” 

“To a man,” asserted Brundage, glancing 
confidently round the circle. 

‘*Good! You won’t have to wait long. 
I’m going over to the Court-house now and 
I'll let you know if you’re wanted.” 

Poinder rose as he spoke. 

“ Hello, Zeb,” he continued, as the handy 
man of the Reeve House enterea with a 
fresh basket of wood. “ Ask Pete if you 
can come across the green with me on an 
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errand of some importance. . . . What’s that ? 
Abner Saltus is outside? All right. Tell 
him I’m coming. . . . I thought we wouldn’t 
have long to wait, gentlemen,” he went on. 
“ The Judge’s secretary has arrived with a 
message from the Court.” 


Half an hour later the occupants of the 
lobby, responding to Zeb’s breathiess sum- 
mons, rose as one man and hurriedly followed 
him across the village green. ‘The dimly 
lighted court-room was strangely silent as they 
entered and filed into the foremost seats. 
Judge Kinsley was on the bench, apparently 
absorbed in the perusal of a legal document. 
At one of the counsel tables sat Wallace 
Dunham in his big fur overcoat, poring over 
a time-table with Artemus Peck, while Poinder, 
almost hidden in the shadow, was busily 
writing at the other. 

The Judge looked up sharply as the visit- 
ors entered, and the Resurrectionist, remov- 
ing his big-rimmed, tortoise-shell eye-glass, 
stared at them in frank astonishment for a 
moment, and then glanced questioningly at 
his adversary. But Poinder continued his 
writing undisturbed, and it was not until 
Brundage slipped into a chair beside him 
that he turned toward his supporters. 

* It’s too late,” he whispered to the State’s 
Attorney. “ He’s sent for the jurors already. 
Dunham and Peck practically consented to 
their discharge, and he wouldn’t hear a word 
from me. I’ve made pretty complete notes 
of everything that’s happened, however, and 
I’m going to get a full protest on the record 
before he actually carries this thing through.”’ 

“He won’t carry it through,” muttered 
Brundage, confidently. 

Poinder glanced smilingly at the well-filled 
benches. 

“TI don’t know,” he responded. ‘ He’s 
almost committed himself to it now. How- 
ever, there’s just a bare chance that— 
Hush! They’re coming.” 

Every head in the room turned as the iron 
stairway rang with the tramp of feet, and in 
another moment the door opened and the 
twelve men entered, and, shambling up the 
aisle, took their seats in the jury-box. 

Judge Kinsley, leaning across the judicial 
desk, watched them intently while the clerk 
called the roll, and as the last man responded 
to his name he addressed them in low, cour- 
teous tones. 


“Gentlemen,” he began, “‘ you have now 
been deliberating on this case for several 
hours, and though I am loth to exercise the 
discretionary power of discharging you with 
which I am clothed by the law, yet I feel 
that it would be improper to coerce. your 
judgment by further confinement. If there 
were any chance of your being able to agree 
upon a verdict—”’ 

‘* Say, Judge,’’ interrupted a voice from 
the rear of the box, “ we agreed long ago, 
but the fereman said—” 

The crash of the Judge’s gavel silenced 
the speaker, but crash after crash was re- 
quired to bring the audience to order. Then, 
glaring fiercely at the offenders for a moment, 
Kinsley turned slowly to the jury-box. 

‘* Am I to understand, sir,’’ he demanded 
of the foreman, ‘that you have agreed upon 
a verdict ?” 

“* That’s right, Judge.”’ 

Again the gavel crashed upon the desk, 
but the warning was unnecessary as far as 
the audience was concerned, and, noting this, 
the Judge turned and nodded to the clerk. 

** Gentlemen of the jury,” began that offi- 
cial. ‘‘Gentlemen of the jury, you say that 
you have agreed upon a verdict. How do 
you find? For the plaintiff or defendant ?” 

The lanky countryman in the foreman’s 
seat rose slowly as the clerk concluded his 
formula. 

‘* For the defendant,”’ he responded clearly. 


The festivities at the Reeve House were 
at their height, and Poinder, mounted on a 
trunk, was endeavoring to respond to a call 
for a speech amid a volley of laughter and 
applause, when Brundage, sitting on the office 
desk, with his arm flung fraternally over the 
foreman’s shoulder, inquired why the jury 
had taken so long to reach their verdict. 

‘*We didn’t take no time at all,” was the 
shouted answer. ‘‘ We agreed on the first 
ballot.”’ 

‘What !” roared the State’s Attorney, try- 
ing to make his voice heard above the din. 
“You agreed at once! ‘Then why in thunder 
didn’t you say so ?” 

The foreman drew down his lower eyelid. 

* Do you see any green in that?” he 
drawled. ‘ Didn’t the county have to furnish 
us with a free supper if we stayed out? 
You bet it did. We weren’t born yesterday, 
Mister !”’ 


The sixth and last tale of this serial, entitled“ To Abide 
the Event,’ will appear in The Ovtiook of May 24 
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The Japanese of this country recently showed 
their good feeling toward the American Negro in 
a significant way. Dr. Booker T. Washington lately 
visited Seattle, and at a reception in his honor, 
attended by 400 Japanese, money was raised by 
them which will provide for a free scholarship for a 
Negro student at Tuskegee. 

The three models of Columbus’s ships which were 
exhibited twenty years ago at the World’s Fair in 
Chicago are, it is stated, soon to be prepared for a 
voyage to San Francisco, where they are to be 
shown in the Panama-Pacific Exhibition in 1915. 
The trip is to be made via the Panama Canal. 

An indirect result of the opening of the Panama 
Canal will be the increased use of Chile iron ore by 
United States steel concerns. Mr. Charles M. 
Schwab is reported as saying that his company 
would use 200,000 tons of Chile ore in 1915 instead 
of 50,000 as at present. 

The increasing use of automobile buses for trans- 
porting passengers in city streets is emphasized by 
the announcement that Pittsburgh is to have a bus 
line of this kind. The buses are to be thirty feet 
long, and will seat thirty-four people. In these days 
of asphalt pavements the use of auto street cars 
may become widespread, for the great expense 
of laying steel rails is thereby avoided. 

Wichita, Kansas, has twenty-four “ Gospel teams,” 
or groups of enthusiastic converts who conduct 
religious services in halls, shops, the open air, or 
wherever they can get a hearing. These teams, an 
exchange reports, are the outcome of a revival con- 
ducted by Billy Sunday, the evangelist. They are 
saidto have made 2,000 conversions in the last year. 

A novel bequest is announced as being included 
in the will of a wealthy New England landlord. 
Toeach occupier of one of his houses who had been 
a tenant for more than one year he left $100 ; to each 
who had been a tenant for over six months, $50. It 
is to be hoped that this will may not be contested, 
for it suggests pleasant associations in relationships 

‘which are sometimes strained. 

Not all aeronauts meet a violent death. The busi- 
ness, indeed, would seem to be safe enough if the 
career of Percival Spencer could be taken as a typi- 
cal one. A despatch says that this aeronaut, who 
recently died, had followed his pursuit for forty-one 
years, had made parachute descents in China and 
Japan as well as in England; and had crossed the 
English Channel by balloon seven times. 

In arecent Child Welfare exhibit of babies per- 
fection was indicated by a score of 100. The most 
perfect baby out of 100 competitors hada score of 
99. Among the twenty-one qualities enumerated in 
the score 10 points were given for facial expression, 
5for teeth, 5 for tonsils. 5 for shape of forehead, 4 
for shape of eyes, 3 for shape of ears, 5 for energy, 
and 5 for disposition. Probably most of the average 
baby’s associates would be inclined to rank “ dispo- 
sition ” as 10 or even 20. 

The familiar observation of historians that a con- 
quered people frequently assimilates its conquerors 
has a striking illustration in the fact, as recorded in 
H. H. Statham’s recently published “ History of 
Architecture,” that the Church of St. Sophia, 


when it passed into the hands of the Turks in 1453, 
962 


_ ton. 


changed the form of the conqueror’s mosques—“ the 
plan with a central dome became that of the Turkish 
form of mosque down to the present day ; a remark. 
able instance of influence exercised on the form of 
national places of worship bya single building origi- 
nally erected for a different faith and ritual.” 

Dogs are said to have been employed to guard 
railways in Greece during the recent war. “At 
Larissa in particular,” says an exchange, “the 
entire railroad line was efficaciously protected by 
dogs.” Dogs are also, it is stated, employed to 
guard the bridges in Paris for the purpose of giving 
the alarm when persons either fa!l accidentally into 
the Seine or jump into the river with suicidal intent. 


White-Man-Runs-Him, a Crow Indian chief who 
was one of Custer’s scouts during the battle of the 
Little Big Horn, and who survived the destruction 
that met Custer’s little army because he had been 
sent to Major Reno for help, was lately in Washing- 
One of his errands there was the endeavor to 
persuade Congress to grant him the right to be 
buried with the soldiers who fell in the massacre. 
White-Man-Runs-Him, as his name seems to indi- 
cate, has always been a friend of the soldiers, and, 
as a loyal scout, he naturally wishes his last home 
to be among the men he fought with. 

The tallest sky-scraper in New York City is said 
to be capable of withstanding a hurricane blowing 
at the rate of 200 miles an hour. The highest 
recorded velocity of any wind in New York since 
1898 was on February 22, 1912, when the wind 
attained a speed of 96 miles an hour. These figures 
seem to indicate an ample margin of safety from all 
the winds that blow except the cyclone—and New 
York is out of the tornado belt. 


An amusing example of what may be called the 
Anglo-American joke is this from an exchange: 
“ My dear, listen to this, and tell me what you make 
of it!” exclaimed the elderly English lady to her 
husband, on her first visit to the States. She held 
the hotel menu almost at arm’s length, and spoke in 
a tone of horror: “‘* Baked Indian pudding!’ Can 
it be possible in a civilized country ?” 

William Averill Harriman, son of the late E. H. 
Harriman, the railway magnate, is to be head coach 
of the Yale boat crew this season. 


W. W. Borden, another wealthy Yale man, became 
interested in the Hope Mission while he was at 
Yale, and resolved to devote his life to missionary 
work. Ile was in Egypt, pursuing studies incident 
to this object, at the time of his death a few weeks 
ago. He had expected to work among the Chinese 
in the province of Kansu. 


The British Government, it is reported, is consid- 
ering the adoption of a new method in meeting the 
“hunger strikes” of the suffragettes. Instead of 
forcible feeding with repellent prison fare, the plan 
is to present appetizing dishes to the “ martyrs.” 
That would be a contest indeed!—between the 
starving suffragette, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, paté de foie gras, filet mignon, chocolate 
mousse, orange ambrosia, hothouse grapes, rare old 
wines, etc., etc. Martyrdom is easy when severity 
is the jailer; but who could blame the suffragette 
for surrendering to the French chef ? 
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Quest of Glory, The (Bowen) 
anching for Sylvia (Bindloss)...... 
Red Hand of Ulster, The (Birmingham). 
Reef, The (Wharton) 
Rolling Stones (O. Henry) 
Shadow, The (Strin 
Sign at Six, The (Wh 
Sixty-first Second, The (Johnson) 
Slice of Life, A (Halifax) 
Stella Maris (Locke) 
Street of the Flute Player, The (Stackpoole).... 
hree Farms (Mitter) 
*Twixt Land and Sea (Conrad) 
Valiants of Virginia, The (Rives) 
Vanishing Points (Brown) 
Veiled Women (Tickthall) 
W. A. G.’s ‘Tale (Turnbull) 
War (Long) 
Weaker Vessel, The (Benson) 
Who Laughs Last (Hilliers) 
Widecombe Fair (Phillpotts) 
Flowing Road, The (Whitney) 
PU POND CSORRIUED ode. cc cc cccs cece cccccccees 
Forest Farm, The (Rosegger) 
France (Headlam) 
France Actuelle, L’Orientation Religieuse de la 
(Sabatier) 
France, A History of (Marshall) 
French Criticism, Masters of Modern (Babbitt)... 
French Revolution, Symbol and Satire in. 


(Henderson) 
Gardening, Old-Fashioned (Tabor) 
Gladness, Gospel of (Clifford) 
Covernments of Europe, The (Ogg) 
Hauptmann, Gerhart, Dramatic Works of......... 
Heroines of Modern Progress (Adams) 
Highways and Byways in Somerset (Hutton). ... 
Humanities in the Education of the Future (Owen) 
Immigrant Invasion, The (Warne) 4 
Immortality, Intimations of, in the Sonnets of 

Shakespeare (Palmer) 

Indian Pages and Pictures (Shoemaker) 
Industria! Combinations and Trusts (Stevens).... 
Inn of Tranquillity, The (Galsworthy) 


Tue New Booxs.—Continued. 
Italy, United (Underwood) ........... » bcnnideedbgae 
apanese Nation, The (Nitobe) 
esus the Christ: Historical or Mythical? (Thor- 


burn) 
Karakoram and Western Himalaya, 1909 (di Fil 


ippi) 
Latin Verse, Oxford Book of a 
Lawyer, Letters to a Young (Harris).............. 
Livingstone, David (Horne) 
Lompardy The Cities of (Hutton) 
Loncon, } 4emories of Victorian (Walford) 
Lucian’s Works 
Manchus, The Passing of the (Kent) 
Marie Antoinette (Younghusband) 
Marken and Its People (Edwards) 
Mediterranean, The American (Bonsal) 
Memories, Our Book of (McCarthy) 
Men, A Miscellany of (Chesterton) 
Mexico, The Coming (Goodrich) 
Modern Problems (Lo ge) 
Napoleon’s Last Campaign in Germany (Petre)... 
Napoleon, The Personality of (Rose) 
New Orleans, Social Life in Old (Ripley) 
Newspaperman, The Making of a (Blythe) 
Old Homes of New Americans ge 
Oxford Book of Victorian Verse, The (Quiller- 
Couch) 
Pacific, Problems of the (Fox) 
Panama, The Americans in (Scott) 
Parker, Sir Gilbert 
Pavhosto—The Gospels of Luke and John (Petter) 
Peace Movement in America, The (Moritzen) 
Persia, The Strang] ing of (Shuster)........ 
Philippines, The: Official Guide 
Play: Creditors—Pariah (Strindberg). 
Poems, New (Shorter).... 
Poet, the Fool, and the Fairies, The (Cawein) 
Provence and Languedoc (Headlam) 
Psychology and Industrial Efficiency (Miinster- 


g 
Religious Liberty (Ruffini) 
Reminiscences in the South Seas (La Farge) 
Roger of Sicily and the Normans in Lower Italy, 
1016-1154 (Curtis) 
Ruskin, John, Homes and Haunts of (Cook) 
San Francisco, The Beginnings of (Eldredge) 
Sea and jungle, The (Tomlinson) 
Secret, The Open (Bixby) 
Siberia (Price) 
Sixty Years in the Wilderness (Lucy) 
Socialism and Democracy in Europe (Orth) 
Socialism from a Christian Standpoint (Vaughan) 
Social Religion (Nearing) 
Soddy, The (Comstock) 
South America (Van Dyke) 
Spain’s River of Romance, Along (Gwynne) 
Spider, The Life of the (Fabre 
F pend ok need in School and Home (Partridge).... 
Syn icalism (Macdonald) 
Things I Can Tell (Lord Rossmore) 
Travel Pictures (Bhawani Singh) 
Trees in Winter (Blakeslee) 
Trivoli, The Holy War in (Abbott) 
Tyrrell, Autobiography and Life of ( Petrie) 
Under the Old Flag (Wilson)...................,. : 
Varnhagen, Rahel (Key) 
Victorian Age in Literature, The (Chesterton).... 
Victoria, Queen, The Girlhood of (Esher). 
Vital Lies (Vernon Lee) 
War Drama of the Eagles (Fraser) 
Washington and Lincoln (McLaughlin) 
Watts, Portraits of 
Wealth and Welfare (Pigou) 
Who’s Who, 1913 





